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ROBERT SALLETTE. 


(A Ballad of the Revolution.) 





By Laura E. RICHARDs. 


THE Liberty Boys are up and out; 
They ’re here with a song and there with a 


shout ; 

They ’re here in a flash and there in a 
flame, 

And they fleer and jeer at King George’s 
name. 


The Tories may bluster and fluster and fret, 

3ut the Liberty Boys will beat them yet; 

And the chief of the Boys is Robert 
Sallette. 


Robert Sallette—his limbs are long, 

And his good right arm is uncommonly 
strong. 

He rides like a centaur, he 
fish ; 

And the Liberty Boys will rise at his wish ; 

And chance to 


swims like a 


the Tories have never a 
forget 


The name and the fame of Robert Sallette. 


There ’s a gentleman Tory, rich and old; 

He has bought up acres and hoarded up 
gold. 

He sits in his house never making a noise, 

For fear of a visit from the Liberty Boys. 

And he says aloud: “A price I will set 

On the head of this traitor, Robert Sallette. 
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“Oh, Governor Wright is mild and kind, 


And justice and mercy are much to his 


mind ; 

But a harsher voice than his should be 
heard 

To uphold the cause of King George the 
Third, 


And to silence this horrible noise that comes 

From Boston way of fifes and drums. 

One hundred guineas the man shall get 

Who will bring me the head of Robert 
Sallette! ” 


The Tory sits in his old oak chair, 

With arms and blazonry carven fair ; 

He sits and quakes, and his very heart aches, 
And 


not even the ghost of a noise he 
makes : 

For news came last night that the Boys 
would ride ; 

And he hears the tramp of a horse outside, 


A jingling stirrup, a ringing tread ; 


And the soul within him sits cold with 
dread. 

There falls on the door a_ thunderous 
knock, 

And it jars his ear like a _cannon’s 
shock. 
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And into the room there strides, before 
The trembling darky can close the door, 

A stalwart man with a ponderous sack, 

A sword at his side and a gun at his back. 


ROBERT SALLETTE. [Jr 


I have ridden too fast and ridden too far, 
And have seen too much of your Liberty 
War, 

To run a risk at the very end. 
So out with your money, 
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my loyal friend, 
And then, I promise you, 
you shall get 
A sight of the head of 
Robert Sallette! ’ 


The gold rings out on the 
table there ; 

It lies in a heap both 
broad and fair, 

A glittering pyramid rich 
and rare, 

Outshining Egypt’s, be- 
yond compare. 

The stranger laughs at the 
splendid sight, 

But again his look is stern 
and bright. 

‘A bargain ’s a_ bargain, 
friend,” he said. 

“You pay right well for a 
homely head! 

For”—he swung his hat 








“**ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS THE MAN SHALL GET 
WHO WILL BRING ME THE HEAD OF 


He drops the sack with a heavy thump, 

And it strikes the floor like a leaden lump ; 

And he says, with a look so stern and 
bright 

It seems to pierce like a sword of light: 

“A hundred guineas I come to get, 

For I bring you the head of Robert 

Sallette! ” 


The Tory starts, and his heart turns sick, 
And his eyes grow dim, and his breath 
comes quick, 


As he stares at the thing that bulges 
round 

At the end of the sack that lies on the 
ground. 

“Show me the head, ere you speak so 
bold! ” 

“Nay!” quoth the stranger. “First, the 
gold! 


ROBERT SALETTE 


ye from his forehead 
clear— 
“The head of Robert Sallette is—/ere/”’ 


There ’s a man who rides, and sings as he 


rides, 

And shakes in his saddle, and claps his 
sides, 

For glee at hearing the guineas chink 

In his pockets so merrily—tink! tink! 
tink! 

He laughs “Ha! ha!” and he laughs 
“Ho! ho! ” 

And he ’s off to the forest like shaft from 
bow. 

“My fine old friend, ’t will be some time yet 

Ere I part with the head of Robert 

Sallette! ” 


There ’s a Tory gentleman, rich and old, 
Who sits and quakes with an icy cold. 

His teeth they chatter with fear and rage, 
And he says some things unbecoming his age, 
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As he ‘glares at the ground, and at some- 
thing round 

That rolls from a sack with a thumping sound. 

He grumbles and groans, and he savagely 
tears 






ACHEL STAHL had 
looked up once in a 
while from her book to 
glance down the quiet 
street. It seemed very 
still for a Fourth of July morning, and she 
thought of the all-night racket she had endured 
last summer, at Ayres Street, where the cele- 
bration lasted for twenty-four hours. At Bron- 
son Place it had begun about five. There was 
an outburst from a few cannon crackers, and 
a blast from a tin horn. 

Miss Rachel could not go to sleep again, so 
she dressed and went downstairs nearly an hour 
before it was time to go to breakfast. It had 


In a painful way at his grizzled hairs; 

And he cries: “Oh the murderous, traitor- 
ous bumpkin! 

Instead of his head, he ’s left me a 
pumpkin! 


” 
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rained during the night, but before dawn it 
cleared away, and the sun was shining gloriously 
on the well-washed streets. She went to the 
door, and stood on the shady porch for a few 
minutes, watching the two boys who lived near 
by. She had come to Bronson Place only two 
weeks ago, so she did not know their names, 
but she had seen them every time she went 
out. 

They were evidently the only children in the 
retired, old-fashioned neighborhood ; and when 
they played, it was very sedately, as if they 
realized that Bronson Place would tolerate 
none but quiet, well-behaved children. One 
boy was always prettily dressed. He lived in 
a great brick house at the corner. The other 
little fellow was not exactly shabby, but he 
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looked as if his mother made his clothes over 
from his father’s old ones. He belonged in 
the tiny frame house which had no shutters at 
the windows. Miss Rachel had noticed how 
hot and bare it was, one day, as she drew to- 
gether the wide green blinds to cool her sun- 
heated room. 

At seven o’clock she put on her hat and went 
to breakfast, then strolled down to the news- 
paper office for her letters. It seemed un- 
usually hot and disagreeable in the editorial 
rooms. Heaps of exchanges and a handful of 
proofs lay beside her desk, but she did not 
touch them. She hurried out again, eager for 
her cool, vine-shaded sitting-room, and a 
whole day of rest and quiet. The streets were 
thronged with excursionists and _picnickers. 
She wondered how anybody could be so foolish 
as to prefer a day in the blazing sun to a quiet 
holiday at home. 

When she got back to Bronson Place, she 
passed the two boys sitting on a high curb- 
stone with scatterings of exploded fire-crackers 
around them. They smiled sedately, very un- 
like real Fourth-of-July boys, and said, “ Yes, 
ma’am,” when she asked if they had had a 
good time. 

How delightful her sitting-room seemed 
after the editorial rooms! It was comfort it- 
self, from the floor with its cool matting to the 
white muslin curtains and green plants by the 
window. The wide window-seat looked in- 
viting, so she stretched herself out there with 
the new book she had bought for her Fourth- 
of-July treat. She had read a score of ex- 
cellent reviews of it, and waited for a whole 
day to enjoy it. It proved as thrilling as the 
reviewers had promised, and she was forgetting 
how the time was passing until startled by a 
noise quite foreign to Bronson Place. AA tally- 
ho coach was dashing up from Main Street. 
Flags were fluttering about it. They decorated 
the horses’ heads; they were waving from the 
windows; and one large “ Old Glory” on top 
floated out in the breeze as proudly as if it flew 
from the court-house flagpole. There was a 
load of people within. On top they were 


blowing tin horns, singing, and shouting, while 
the four splendid horses drew up impatiently 
before the red house at the corner. 
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Miss Rachel opened the window to watch 
them. She noticed, next door, the boy in his 
faded blue gingham suit gazing at them wist- 
fully. The row of children who occupied a 
long seat on top caught sight of him, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Hey, there!” as they tossed their silk 
flags excitedly. A poor cheap little flag lay on 
the step. He lifted it and waved it as quietl, 
as a little Bronson Place boy ought to do. 

Just then the other Bronson Place boy ap- 
peared. He looked bright and handsome in 
a white suit with red braid, and his yellow hair 
fell in curls from under a red silk cap. His 
mother was with him. She stopped him for a 
moment, as the footman prepared to lift him 
up among the other children, to warn him to 
be very careful and not fall off. She climbed 
the small ladder to the front seat, and put up 
her white parasol. The horns blew, the flags 
waved wildly, the horses stamped and tossed 
their heads; then they dashed down the street, 
around the corner, and out of sight. 

Miss Rachel turned to pull back the shutter, 
when she heard some one say: “ Paul, dear, 
do not leave the sidewalk; stay there for a 
little while.” 

“Yes, mama,” said the boy in the faded 
blue gingham ; and he waved his flag slowly as 
a last salute to the retreating noise of the 
tally-ho coach. 

Miss Rachel closed the window-shutters and 
took up her book again. But somehow it had 
lost its interest. It was growing actually 
wearisome. She laid it down and peeped 
through the slats at the small frame house. 
Paul was sitting on the sidewalk, playing short, 
muffled toots on his tin horn. He knew the 
police had ordered “no noise after nine 
o’clock,” and although the people on -Main 
Street were not obeying the law, he had prom- 
ised his mother to be still and not disturb the 
neighbors. Miss Rachel went back to her book ; 
but it had grown absolutely dull, and on every 
page she seemed to see the lonely boy on the 
deserted sidewalk. 

Suddenly Miss Rachel jumped up. She 
could not endure it another moment. Her 
eyes were full of blinding tears as she thought 
of the four boys on the Western farm she called 
home, and of the fun they were having while 
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they burned up in fireworks the five-dollar bill 
she had sent there last week. She ran over to 
the frame house. “Is it very lonely, Paul?” 
she asked, smiling, though her eyes were wet. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said soberly. ‘ Robbie 
has gone away till night. But we had lots of 
fun this morning. He had fifty cents’ worth 
of penny crackers.” 

‘Where is your mama?” she asked. 

‘Upstairs. Baby has the measles, and I have 
to stay downstairs till she is better. I sleep on 
the sofa in the sitting-room, because mama 
does n’t want me to catch it.” 

‘“‘ Ask her to speak to me a minute.” 

Paul climbed a few steps of the bare, steep 
stairs, and called his mother softly. She came 
to the landing and looked down, while she 
made a gesture toward the room where the 
sleeping baby lay. 

“TI ’m Miss Stahl from next door,” Rachel 


whispered. ‘‘ Will you lend me your little boy 
for to-day? I have nobody to go picnicking 
with.” 


“Oh,” said the pale-faced woman, cordially, 
“TI shall be so glad! His father has to work to- 
day, or he would have taken Paul somewhere. 
It makes my heart ache to see him sit alone 
there ; and yet, I can’t come down, for baby is 
real sick and has been so fretty. Only—he 
is n’t dressed. I ’ve got no washing done this 
week, and—” 

“But he ’s dressed beautifully,” said Miss 
Rachel, enthusiastically. ‘‘He ’s neat and 
clean; and we will have a lovely time. May 
I have him all day long—to dinner and 
supper?” 

She turned. Paul had seized her hand, and 
was looking up at her with radiant eyes. 

“You are so kind!” said the tired mother. 

“No, indeed; you are good to let me have 
him. So good-by. Say good-by, Paul; you 
won't be home again for ten hours, perhaps.” 

He threw his mother an ecstatic kiss, and, 
holding Rachel’s hand, skipped excitedly along 
to No. 27, not like a sedate little boy of Bron- 
son Place any more. 

“ Well,” said Rachel, as she plumped him into 
the wide, cushioned window-seat, and pulled 
a watch from her belt, “where shall we go? 
It’s half-past nine now, and there are such a 


lot of things we can do before it grows dark! 
Have you ever been down the river in the 
‘Mascot ’?” 

“No,” he cried excitedly ; “ but I have seen 
it start.” 

“ That is n’t enough. 

He jumped up from among the pillows, and 
put his arms about Miss Rachel’s neck. 

“Oh,” she cried, clasping him tight in her 
arms, “that is exactly what Trot would have 
done !” 

“Who ’s Trot?” asked Paul; and he looked 
curiously into her tear-brimming eyes. 

“Trot is my smallest brother. He was just 
as big as you are when I saw him last. That 


We will go with it.” 


was three years ago.” 

“Why can’t we go and see him to-day?” 

“We can’t, dear. He is thousands of miles 
away—down in California. But come; if we 
hurry we will catch the ten-fifteen boat. We 
shall need a bag, and we will take plenty of 
money along,” she said laughingly, as she un- 
locked her desk. ‘‘ We are going to be truly 
extravagant and have a genuine holiday.” 

Paul darted to open the front door. Miss 
Rachel was with him in a minute, and as they 
passed the little frame house they waved a 
good-by to the mother, who sat sewing by the 
bedroom window. 

Paul grew restless and excited while Miss 
Rachel bought countless strings of red crackers 
at a crowded counter, and two or three great 
cannon crackers that nearly filled her bag. 
Then they made a visit to a confectioner, 
where a lot of candy was crowded into the 
bag; and they ate ice-cream and cake at a 
small marble-topped table. 

“This tastes heaps better than hoky-poky,” 
said Paul, gravely, as he industriously scraped 
his saucer clean. 

“Come,” cried Miss Rachel, hurriedly ; “ we 
must catch that car for the wharf.” 

“Tt ’s our lucky day,” she said, as she 
beamed down on Paul, in the street-car. He 
sat squeezed in between two stout passengers. 
Miss Rachel had been hanging on to a strap 
and talking to a tall man who stood beside her. 

“T know that,” said Paul, brightly. 

“Oh, you don’t know half of it. Just think! 
We are not going in the Mascot, afterall. This 
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is our editor-in-chief, Mr. Major, and he has 
invited us to go down to Agawam Grove with 
him in the ‘Sandpiper,’ his steam-launch. 
Think of it!” 

Paul smiled and looked wise. He rather re- 
gretted the Mascot. Robbie had told him of 
beautiful sails on it, and he had seen her puffing 
down the river, black with people. He did not 
know what a steam-launch was; probably it 
was something like the steam-cars; and he 
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Three boys, who seemed about his own age, 
and two little girls, were looking at him shyly, 
while Miss Rachel was telling their father and 
mother about the boy at Bronson Place, who 
had nobody to play with, and was n’t going to 
have any Fourth of July. 

“We will see he has ove Fourth of July, 
anyway,” said Mr. Major, heartily, as he 
handed Paul down to the man who stood in 
the launch waiting for the passengers. Paul 











“MR. MAJOR TOOK THEM FISHING 


smothered a sigh, for he would have preferred 
the river. Only, Miss Rachel looked delighted, 
so he was happy. 

When they reached the wharf, and saw the 
Mascot steam away, he quite forgot he had 
been disappointed for a moment. He was 
watching the Sandpiper. It was bobbing 
about in the water. Little shrieks came from 
its whistle, and its gay canopy of red, white, 
and blue flapped in the breeze. Flags were 
floating over it, and it looked perfectly delight- 
ful down there among the bright cushions. 


IN THE 
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BIG PUNT ON AGAWAM POND.” 


had a seat close by the locker, and he watched 
eagerly the things that went into it: ice, big 
baskets, bundles of fire-crackers, a can of milk, 
a deep pail with ice packed into it, and heaps 
of other things that go with a picnic. Then 
he turned to see the hundreds of boats darting 
out into the wide river—boats with sails, and 
boats without them, puffing steam-launches, and 
at one time another big steamboat like the 
Mascot. 

Everywhere there were flags, tin horns, and 
boys and girls as happy as Paul. But they could 
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not have been quite so happy, he would have 
told you; for this was his first real Fourth of 
July, and he was seven years old. It was not 
until they had sailed under the bridge that 
Paul began to talk and get acquainted with the 
Major boys. He discovered that they knew 
Robbie, of Bronson Place; then they were 
friends immediately. 

What a day that was! ‘There were miles 
and miles of a sail down the river, past great 
mills, pretty villages, and quiet farm-houses, 
under bridges where the trains rumbled like 
thunder overhead, and past picnic-grounds 
thronged with people. It took two hours to 
reach the wharf where the Majors had their 
summer cottage in Agawam Grove. 


“Tt is nice to be lonesome here,” Paul ob-° 


served, while he helped Mrs. Major and Miss 
Rachel set a table under tke tall elm by the 
cottage. Everybody was hungry ; but the chil- 
dren bustled about eagerly, helping Mrs. Major 
to light the fire in the kitchen stove, unpack- 
ing, carrying water, trotting here and there, 
the most ardent workers a picnic party ever 
had. They picked wild flowers for a table- 
bouquet, and gathered the finest ferns and the 
largest oak-leaves to make a green center- 
piece. They set the chairs around the table, 
shrieking with laughter while they picked a 
grasshopper out of the butter-dish and rescued 
a dragon-fly from the cream-pitcher. 

I wish you could have heard Paul’s excited 
story of the wonderful dinner as he told it to 
his mother that night before going to bed. He 
described graphically the large, beautiful red 
lobsters and the dozens of little legs they had 
picked the meat out of. He drew a word- 
picture of the big round ham Mr. Major 
carved, the tender tongue that Miss Rachel 
sliced, dozens of hard-boiled eggs, lovely 
bread and butter, cold chicken, potato-salad, 
cake, ice-cream, and dear little turnover pies 
with jam in them. Miss Rachel had to re- 
hearse the bill of fare: of that dinner half a 
dozen times on the way home, that Paul might 
remember it all and tell his mother. 

The five little Majors and Paul constituted 
themselves dish-wipers, while Miss Rachel 
brought a pan of steaming water to the table 
under the trees. Paul handled the dishes with 
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wonderful deftness, and. Mrs.. Major patted his 
fair head gently when he told of having wiped 
mama’s dishes since he was a small boy. 

Then there were fire-crackers by the dozen, 
the score, the hundred! The frightened grass- 
hoppers and crickets jumped high out of the 
grass at the terrible commotion, and the birds 
flew from the trees, chirping in terror. Paul 
and the Major boys decided they had never 
seen such crackers. They made such a noise, 
they jumped about in so lively a way, and 
not one in forty failed. Afterward Mr. Major 
took them fishing in the big punt on Agawam 
Pond, back of the grove. Each boy had a 
line, and the fish could hardly wait to bite. 
There was an island, too, where they landed, 
and while Mr. Major reaa his papers they 
played Robinson Crusoe. 

Poor little Paul! —he had never even heard 
of Robinson Crusoe, so the boys told him the 
story. He was made “ Friday,” and he grew 
quite excited trying to talk a new language he 
had never heard before. Crusoe himself went 
searching for footsteps on the shore, only it 
was stony, and footsteps did not show well 
among stones; but Jamie Major pretended to 
find hundreds of them. The other boys played 
savages, and came: rushing out from behind the 
willow-trees with such terrible shrieks that Paul 
said they made his back grow cold. 

They had to stop playing Crusoe when Mr. 
Major shouted that their time was up and 
they must go back. 

The boys were as proud of their long 
string of fish as if each bullhead were a salmon ; 
and Jamie insisted on preparing them for sup- 
per. “‘Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales” was 
produced from the mysterious locker, and Miss 
Rachel’s small audience was a very still one 
while she read the story of “The Little Sea- 
Maid.” 

Then, the supper! Fish fried on the stove 
in the cottage; delicious browned potatoes that 
Mrs. Major cooked in another spider; rolls, 
chicken-sandwiches, bits of tender celery, 
strawberry-jam, cake, and rich milk. Every 
one was starving again, and there was hardly 
enough left to scatter for a few hungry birds 
that hopped about overhead, watching the feast. 
There was another half-hour of dish-washing, 





714 
and Paul’s pride made him hold his head up as 
he realized what an expert worker he was in 
comparison to the Major boys. 

They handled the dishes clumsily, broke a 
plate or two, and had to wipe everything over 
again. They knew more than he did about 
catching bullheads, and about Robinson Cru- 
soe; but, as Paul told his mother that night, 
confidentially, ‘They did n’t know a single 
thing about dish-washing.” 

The sun was sinking behind the blue moun- 
tains before the crew of the Sandpiper climbed 
down into the comfortable seats. She was 
puffing and pulling to be gone; and when Mr. 
Major lifted in the rope from the wharf, they 
went darting out into the river, while the whistle 
tooted merrily. Mrs. Major’s guitar was taken 
out from the wonderful locker, and Paul listened 
quietly to the songs that all knew except he. 
“Old Black Joe” and “ Bring Back my Bonnie 
to Me” were his favorites, and he begged tim- 
idly for them time and again, till he knew the 
first verses himself, and chimed in with his small, 
high voice. The river was red and gold with 
the glow of the sunset, and everything made 
long, wavering shadows in it. The water 
leaped and rippled about the boat; and once 
they were drenched when the Mascot rushed 
past them, dashing a cloud of spray over the 
little Sandpiper. But that was fun, and they 
cheered and shouted to the throng of people 
who filled the big boat. It was growing dark 
before they passed under the bridge, and sud- 
denly all the electric lights in the city flashed 
out like a thousand jewels gleaming and glow- 
ing. Paul did not talk much—it was all so new 
and so wonderful; but he held Miss Rachel’s 
hand, and squeezed it hard sometimes just to 
make her understand how happy he was. 

When they pulled up at the crowded wharf 
Mr. Major’s carriage was waiting—a real family 
carriage with three wide seats; and Paul and 
Miss Rachel had to jump in and drive up 
home with them, to help with the fireworks. 

Paul stepped almost breathlessly about the 
beautiful house with its polished floors, its soft 
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rugs, and wonderful pictures. But it was love- 
lier still outdoors on the wide lawn, with the 
great trees arching overhead. ‘There 
tiny lake at the foot of the lawn, and there 
they had their fireworks ; for, as Mr. Major said, 
you could see them twice with their refle 

tion in the water. Paul had watched the 
fireworks on Court Square the last Fourth of 
July, but they were not to be compared to 
Mr. Major’s. There were rockets which went 
away up, “as high as the stars,” Jamie Major 
said. They changed to magnificent colors, 
pink, green, blue, orange, and red, then burst 
into a shower of glittering stars. There were 
such pinwheels, that sizzled and spluttered as 
if in real delight. There were set pieces that 
turned into fountains, peacocks, and trees. 
There were cart-wheels, balloons that floated 
away and got lost, moons and suns, stars, and 
actually flower-gardens. Mrs. Major told Paul 
he was not now at Bronson Place, where 
there were old-fashioned people who expect 
little boys to creep about like mice, and that 
on Vincent Terrace boys were expected to 
shout and whistle and tear around. So for 
two whole hours Paul dropped Bronson Place 
manners, and was the noisiest, happiest young- 
ster in the noisy, happy crowd. Mr. Major 
allowed him to nail some of the pinwheels 
against a tree and set them off himself. Paul 
was almost wild with delight, and he danced 
about the shower of fiery stars as frantically as 
the Major boys had played savages on the 
desert island. 

Paul was as tired as he was happy when, at 
ten o’clock, he climbed into Mr. Major’s car- 
riage. He laid his head against Miss Rachel’s 
arm, and he did not speak as they drove home 
through the bright, crowded streets. She lifted 
him down, and left him at the door-step of the 
little frame house. He did not thank her for 
the longest, happiest Fourth of July that had 
happened in his short life, but when she kissed 
him good night, he put his arms around her 
neck and whispered: “ You ’ve been just as 
good to me as if I had been Trot.” 
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A BOY’S RIGHT. 


By Mary A. GILLETTE. 





“ H, hush, little 





7? 


“Oh, hush! 
You make 


When our 


Then fathers 


cry the sisters. 


boy! You ’re too noisy by far,” 


The fathers and mothers keep saying. 


“Wherever you are, 
such a noise with your playing.” 


Three hundred and sixty-four days in the year 
We ’re hushed; but it will not be heeded 
To-morrow, for Fourth of July will be here, 


right to a noise is conceded. 


will join in the fun for a while, 


And sisters are pretty good backers ; 


And mothers may cover their ears, but they smile, 


And give 


us more money for crackers. 


TRINITY BELLS. 





By AMELI 


A E. BARR. 





[This story was begun in the April number. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


PAUL HAS HOPES. 


URING this interval Cath- 
arine had seen her grand- 
mother very little. The old 
lady had made her clearly 
understand that she was not 
to be visited in her home 
on William Street; at least, 
Catharine considered her injunction “ not to tell 
Gertrude and Alida she had called there, lest 
they should follow her example,” as equivalent 
to a very decided request not to repeat her 
own visit. And her Uncle Jacob’s house was 
too far away to admit of an ordinary call in the 
short, cold winter days. Sometimes after the 
music lesson was over—if there was good sleigh- 
ing—Catharine went home with her cousin; 





but in such case it was necessary for her to 
remain all night, and return in her uncle’s 
sleigh in the morning. A visit of this kind en- 
tailed the loss of nearly a day, and when she 
had much work, or work that required to be 
done in a hurry, she could not spare the time. 

Yet it was only at Uncle Jacob’s that grand- 
mother was to be seen; and as her visits there 
were irregular and unannounced, Catharine 
could not arrange her own visits to accommo- 
date them. She also felt some delicacy in 
showing a disposition to do this; for “ grand- 
mother’s money” was the frequent topic of 
Gertrude’s and Alida’s conversation, and 
Catharine had no desire appear 
claimant for any share of it. Gertrude had 
spoken openly to her of the control she put 
upon herself with reference to these expecta- 
tions; and Alida had confidentially imparted 
the information that “she was her grand- 
mother’s favorite,” and that she intended to 
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buy herself a pearl necklace as soon as she 
received her shate of grandmother’s money. 

Catharine listened to such conversations 
without interfering in them. She never put 
forward Paul’s claim or her own; she felt, 
indeed, a sense of shame and cruel unkindness 
in even listening to such selfish appropriation 
of what could only be enjoyed by the death 
of a woman so near to them by the tie of 
kinship, and who had been also—as far as 
she was able—a mother to their motherless 
childhood and youth. Certainly for herself, 
Catharine, who had a loyal and tender heart, 
thought of her grandmother’s love and not of 
her money. 

One day, after a long music lesson, Ger- 
trude begged Catharine to return home with 
her. “My father likes you, Tryntje,” she 
said, “and I wish that you would bring some 
of your music and play it for him. In the 
morning you can return to the city with 
father; his sleigh will bring you to this very 
door. The river is now well frozen; there 
is skating at the bottom of the garden. And 
yesterday we made the doughnuts, and also 
the rollichies; and I can tell you, the apple- 
butter is delicious. Come, then; we can skate 
for an hour, and in the evening have the 
music and singing. That will be to my 
father a pleasant surprise. What say you?” 

Madam Van Clyffe thought the proposal 
a kind and pleasant one; and Catharine was 
glad to be urged to leave her needle, and 
have a sleigh-ride and some skating and 
fresh company. So in twenty minutes the 
two girls were driving merrily toward the 
East River. For reasons quite natural, they 
took their way down Wall Street, and Wil- 
liam Street, and by Hanover Square. They 
were in no special hurry, and they liked 
to see the stores, and meet the beaus and 
belles in the shopping quarter. On their way 
down Wall Street they passed the fine house 
of General Heywood, and Catharine pointed 
it out to her cousin. 

“IT have been working the Heywood crest 
upon some damask table-cloths,” she said; 
“and I will tell you what I have heard. It 
is this: the General makes welcome to his 


home and table every man that fought in 
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the Revolution—rich and poor; also, that 
he has sworn never to forgive a Tory.” 

“Indeed, I think, as my father says, such 
men stand too stiff in their opinions,” an- 
swered Gertrude. “I suppose that he has 
a wife; and how does she like ‘Tom, Dick, 
and Harry’ —just because they fought for their 
own political ideas—coming to dinner with 
her and lodging? J should not permit such 
a thing. And if the man is a Christian he 
ought to forgive his enemies, even if they 
are Tories. For my part, I think there are 
some very nice Tories—the De Lanceys, for 
instance. Oh, what lovely ribbons!” 

The remark was not surprising, for they 
were just crossing William Street, by Wall, 
and the vicinity was full of dry-goods stores. 
So they drove more slowly, and looked with 
speculative interest on the treasures displayed 
in the windows—shimmering widths of flor- 
entines, lutestrings, shalloons, velverets, and 
taffetas in the fashionable shades of bat’s-wing 
and drake’s-head; satin hats, paste buckles, 
artificial roses, and lengths of gorgeously 
shaded ribbons. 

“T wish that I had a great deal of money 
of my own!” said Gertrude, with a sigh. 
“Grandmother never thinks a girl ought to 
have such pretty things; and my father— ” 

“He is so good to you, Gertrude!” 

“To be sure; also, that is the right way 
with fathers. And it is true that my father 
often says ‘no’ when he is ready to say 
yes. His words are more severe than his mind. 
But three Sundays ago, Dominie de Rhonde 
said in the pulpit that ‘God required from us 
good words, as well as good works.’ And I 
nudged father,—for I, being the elder, always 
sit next to him,—and I am sure that he under- 
stood, though really I was joking. He has said 
more kind words to us ever since.” 

“It is so disagreeable to have to say unkind 
words,”’ Catharine remarked. 

“Indeed, I think not! I like to say them, 
when I feel them. To Alida this is possible ; 
but to grandmother it is not possible. Once 
I said to her, ‘I think you are both cross and 
ill-natured, grandmother’; and she boxed my 
ears, and then told my father. So I had 
bread and water for three days; and then I 
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had also to unsay my words, and make a 
great humiliation. Then I made up my mind 
to be extremely civil to grandmother; and in 
about a month she gave me the gold brooch 
] am now wearing. That was because I had 
seen my fault and conquered it”; and Ger- 
trude laughed a little, and then whipped the 
horses into a gallop. 

They were by this time at Chatham Row, 
with the fields of the common on their left— 
fields now white with snow. 

“Look at the Collect Pond; it is full of 
skaters. My grandmother has often told us 
how her friend Mr. Halleck saved the Duke 
of Clarence from being drowned there.” 

“And pray what was the Duke of Clarence 
doing in New, York?” 

“He was visiting Admiral Digby, who 
lived in Hanover Square. He was only a 
midshipman then. See, it is going to snow; 
we must make more haste, Tryntje.” 

Then the sleigh went flying up the Bowery 
Lane until it reached a point a little below 
the present Canal Street. Here Gértrude 
made a sudden turn eastward, and in a few 
minutes they were at the Van Clyffe home- 
stead. This day the grandmother was present. 
She had come to superintend the making of 
the rollichies, and had found them boiled, and 
pressed, and in a dish cut into dice and trimmed 
with parsley, ready for the tea-table. This 
forestalling of events had displeased her, and 
she was not in a very good temper. Never 
before had the girls ventured on such an act 
of self-dependence. In the grandmother’s 
mind, it indicated something like domestic 
rebellion and chaos. 

“What must be the end of all these 
changes, I know not!” she said sternly to 
Gertrude. “ First, it is the pianoforte. Then, 
the rollichies are made two days before the 
I am not satisfied with such 
ways. You sing songs! You drive yourself 
to the city! You take music lessons! The 
Goverts, who are richer than your father, and 
great lovers of morality and respectability, do 
none of these things.” 

“T thought you would be pleased, grand- 
mother, that I could by my own self make 
something for the table,” Gertrude pleaded. 


proper time. 
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“You will do things dy yourself —you, 
who are not yet seventeen years old! I fear 
that you have spoiled the good meat, fat and 
lean; and that the dice are not large enough. 
I am always exact about the dice. And I 
feel sure they are not seasoned properly, nor 
pressed as long as they ought to be. If you 
will do things by yourself, do not be a bungler.” 
Then she turned to Catharine. “I am pleased 
to see you, child,” she continued. “I hear 
that you have been doing great things with 
your needle. That is right. A needle is not 
much of a tool, but every one must row with 
the oars he has.” 

“You have heard, then, grandmother, that 
at present we are poor, and I have need to 
work.” 

“Poor! That is nothing,” said her grand- 
mother, scornfully ; “after ebb comes flood.” 

Then she turned away, and affected a sud- 
den interest in the gossip of the neighborhood. 

As the quick-falling snow prevented any 
skating, Catharine sat down by her grand- 
mother’s side, and endeavored to make the 
conversation turn upon her father and his 
long absence. 

“Your father has been quite as long away 
before,” she answered shortly. 

“But always before he wrote to us. We 
have had no word of any kind for nearly one 
year.” 

“What is it you expect from a man in the 
middle of the ocean?” 

“ But sometimes, grandmother, he is on the 
land.” 

“You know not. Are there mail-coaches 
between New York and China? or between 
New York and the Baltic?—or between 
New York and the moon?” 

“No, indeed! We are not thinking that 
father should do impossibilities. But to be so 
long without sending us any word is not his 


way.” 

“His way! His way!” she answered with 
some temper. “His way was never easy to 
understand. Good advice, and plenty of it, I 


gave to him; but your father was like Pha- 
raoh: he hardened his heart. Well, then, 
trouble and sorrow comes to those who dis- 
obey their parents. You may read that in the 
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Holy Scriptures. I am grieved in my heart 
about your father; but what is it I can do? 
Only God can make the crooked straight, 
and the wrong right. What are you crying 
for? Tears are not good. ‘To hope, and to 
pray, is the only thing! Now, then, dry your 
eyes. You are a sailor’s daughter; you must 
have a brave heart.” 

“My heart is brave; but I love my father 
—I cannot tell you how much.” 

“T hear that you are helping your mother 
to make an honest living. I like that. I 
have not opposed the pianoforte, because I 
would not be against your making an honest 
living. Yet it was not agreeable to me—far 
from it.” 

Perhaps this was scarcely a fair statement 
of her acquiescence in the piano. It had 
been in the house two days when she was 
confronted with it as an established fact; and 
she was too prudent a woman to attack what 
she divined was invincible. For her son 
Jacob was not an easy man to oppose; and 
he had, from the first, taken all the responsi- 
bility for the instrument upon himself. 

“IT have bought it,” he said simply to his 
mother, “and I wish that my daughters should 
It is a good amusement. 
I am 


learn to play on it. 
It keeps them happy in their home. 
satisfied.” 

And Gertrude’s prediction as to her grand- 
mother’s answer was exactly true. The old 
lady shrugged her shoulders, and said con- 
temptuously: “ Well, then, I see that all simple- 
tons are not yet dead.” But there was no ac- 
tive anger; and, indeed, on this very night the 
final approval all expected was plainly shown. 
For while the girls were singing—as Jacob said, 
“like three little angels’-— Matthew Govert 
and his sister Femmetia came in to “short- 
evening” with the Van Clyffes. And Miss 
Femmetia, relying on her previous knowledge 
of Madam’s opinions, and not understanding 
that it is the strong and wise—not the weak 
—who can change their opinions, began to 
complain in her fretful way, of the alterations 
in the good old manners and customs that 
were everywhere taking place. 

“T see,” she said, “that even your son is 
becoming very genteel. His coachman has 
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now a red waistcoat, and his daughters play 
and sing the fashionable songs on the piano- 
forte, just as the best families do. Heigh-ho! 
I call that jogging along indeed! ” 

She expected sympathy from the old lady, 
but she was disappointed; for Madam an- 
swered with an air of satisfaction: ‘‘ Well, then, 
and why not? The red waistcoat is very 
suitable; and as for the fashionable 
they are played also on the streets; and the 
city government would not permit them to be 
played on the streets if they were not moral 
and respectable.” 

“IT thought you were opposed to changes; 
and—” 

“That is so; but when the changes are 
here, what will you? We cannot turn back 
the clock of time, Femmetia. Well, then, it is 
best to put forward our own clocks. Perhaps, 
then, we make some good come out of the 
changes.” 

“To be sure; yet I never played the piano- 
forte, nor even wished to play it; and as for 
you—” 

“Oh, then, I could have done such a thing! 
It is not difficult. Little children of seven— 
of six years old—do it. Listen to my three 
granddaughters! What is it they are singing? 
And a wonder—a wonder past all wonders! 
my son Jacob and your brother Matthew are 
singing also. I think, Femmetia, it will be 
our turn next.” 

“ But what is it that they are singing? The 
melody sounds to me most like the old Tory 
hymn.” 

“That is true. Jacob, what is it that you 
sing? ’’ Madam called aloud and in an impera- 
tive voice ; for the singers were in an adjoining 
room. 

“Tt is a good Dutch song, mother, made 
by a Dutch lady at The Hague. She gave it 
to the sailors of five American vessels at Am- 
sterdam. It was printed in the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Packet,’ and I have cut it out, and have had 
it pinned in my almanac; and now our little 
Katryntje plays for us the music we remember 
so well. It is fine music; why should we not 
put the good words to it? Listen, then” ; and 
in a glow of national pride, the three girls and 
the two men sang with patriotic fervor: 


songs, 
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God save the Thirteen States! 
Long rule the United States! 
God save our States! 

Make us victorious, 

Happy and glorious ; 

No tyrants over us— 
God save our States! 

O Lord, thy gifts in store, 
We pray, on Congress pour, 
To guide our States! 

May union bless our land, 

While we, with heart and hand, 

For right and freedom stand! 
God bless our States! 


God save the Thirteen States! 
Long watch the prosperous Fates 
Over our States! 
Make us victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
No tyrants over us— 
God save our States! 


“Very good,” said Madam, complacently, 
when the stanzas were finished; ‘‘ much better 
than ‘God Save great George, our King.’ 
You talk of changes, Femmetia. We have both 
of us sang for ‘great George’; and now/” 
She threw down the stocking she was knitting, 
with the air of a woman who felt all language 
to be inadequate. But after a minute or two 
she added: ‘Come, Matthew and Jacob, and 
have a smoke by the fire. and eat some rol- 
lichies made by the children, —not so very bad 
are they,—and drink a little cider, and tell us 
about the war. I hear that it is now certain.” 

So passed the evening away—the whole 
conversation clearly indicating the grand- 
mother’s ability to accept the spirit of the 
times. She even praised Catharine’s voice, 
and in the morning, when she bade her good-by, 
said: “‘ You are a good singer. Well, then, be 
also a good girl.” But, in spite of these words, 
Catharine did not feel that she had come any 
closer to her grandmother’s heart or love. And 
without being at all envious or jealous, she 
could not help but notice how much more 
familiar and affectionate the old lady was with 
Gertrude and Alida—how much more interested 
in their life, their amusements, their friends, 
and their dress. A polite inquiry about her 


mother’s health was all the attention she gave 
to her daughter-in-law’s affairs; and as to her 
business venture, she never named it. 
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Perhaps Uncle Jacob also noticed this neg- 
lect of interest, for he paid Catharine much 
attention. He called for extra wraps in the 
sleigh ; he troubled himself about her feet and 
her hands, and wondered if the little red hood 
she wore was warm enough to protect her 
ears. And all the way to the city, he talked to 
her about her father, and did his best to com- 
fort and to give her hope. When they reached 
the home, Madam Van Clyffe was just coming 
from the Vly Market with two of her negro 
slaves, who were carrying the baskets of pro- 
visions she had been buying. Uncle Jacob 
gave her a cheerful greeting, and clasping her 
hands, he told her how much he had enjoyed 
little Tryntje’s music, and how glad he was 
they were doing so well. 

They parted with smiles and good words. But 
Catharine’s heart fell in an unaccountable man- 
ner as soon as she was alone. For the very 
first time, she rebelled at the thought of work ; 
and it was with great reluctance she uncovered 
the pretty blue aérophane gown she was star- 
ring with silver thread. She could not help 
thinking of Gertrude and Alida, who were 
doubtless skating merrily on the frozen river; 
and who, when this pleasure tired them, would 
go in their sleigh to make calls on their young 
friends, and talk about the dresses they were to 
wear at the Misses Hoaglands’ dancing-party. 
It was the kind of life which she herself had 
expected to lead; and the tears came unbid- 
den and unchecked to her eyes as she lifted 
her work. For this morning it was really work — 
she could not disguise the fact; and when her 
mother next entered the room, she saw plainly 
the signs of her trouble and dissatisfaction. 

“What is it, then, Katryntje? ” she asked, as 
she seated herself and looked sadly at her 
daughter. 

And Catharine did exactly as older persons 
do—she laid the blame for her tears and her 
trouble, not on herself, but on the most con- 
venient person outside herself. She said it was 
impossible for her not to notice how much her 
grandmother thought of Gertrude and Alida, 
and how little she cared for her. “ As for 
Paul,” she added, “she never named him; and 
yet, he is her only grandson.” 

“My dear one!” answered Madam Van 
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Clyffe, “no one can make others love them. 
And you cannot go to the market and buy 
love. It must be freely given. But consider. 
Your grandmother knows you not; very seldom 
has she seen you. But Gertrude and Alida 
have been dandled in her arms. Their mother 
died when Gertrude was not yet two years 
old, and Alida but two weeks. Then your 
grandmother took the motherless little ones 
to her heart. Also, she was not opposed to 
your Uncle Jacob’s wife; and to me she was 
much opposed. That made much difference. 
Now, Tryntje, think of this: your cousins have 
your grandmother, but you have your mother. 
Am I not sufficient?” 

Then with kisses and tears Catharine clung 
to her darling mother, and told her she was 
“the dearest, sweetest heart in all the world.” 
And her mother held her on her knees, and 
petted and blessed her, and said “her little 
daughter had been the joy and the strength of 
her life,” and so wiped all tears away. Then 
Catharine lifted her work with a smile, and in 
half an hour she was softly singing a Canadian 
boat-song to the rapid movement of her needle. 
Yet the depths of her young heart were still 
troubled, though a smile like sunshine hid 
the restlessness and gloom. 

For to Catharine had come one of those bit- 
ter hours of temptation when the soul believes 
that it has done well in vain. She was tor- 
mented with questions she did not dare to 
face: Why was she working thus? Why not 
take her pleasure like other girls of her age? 
Would not her mother have managed without 
herhelp? At any rate, would not Uncle Jacob 
have helped in her place? What good had come 
from her self-denial? Into her mind there 
flashed the fact that all her earnings had gone 
for winter clothing for Paul and herself. Was 
it worth while sewing so hard, for greatcoats 
and hats and bonnets? 

Poor little one! She was fighting alone 
that depressing temptation to doubt when 
Virtue has failed to reward us, and we re- 
gret having served her. Very good men and 


women have often the same temporary doubt 
of the reign of right; so it was no wonder that 
a girl so young as Catharine should have been 
exposed to the same temptation. 
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It was altogether an unhappy day; and 
many days of the like hopeless character fol- 
lowed it. It seemed to Catharine that some- 
thing ought to happen—that something must 
happen. She caught her mother’s nervous 
trick of listening for a knock, for he knock, at 
the door. She was almost angry because Paul 
was in a much brighter temper. She would not 
listen to reports of his conversations with Mr. 
Errington, or sympathize with his enthusiasm 
over public events. 

“What does it matter to us,” she asked, 
“that France is insolent, and that we are going 
to fight her? This will not bring home our 
father; and mother says it will make every- 
thing very dear, and the taxes much higher. 
I see not what you are so happy about. 
Mother is more anxious than ever before.” 

Then Paul took her work out of her hand, 
and sat down beside her. “ My little sister,” 
he said, “listen to me. You have always 
been Paul’s helper and comforter; at this time 
you must not desert him. I am going to sea! 
I am going into the navy! For we are now 
organizing a navy, and Mr. Errington is sure 
he has influence enough to get me a commis- 
sion on one of the new frigates. Uncle Jacob 
says it is right for me to go; and I am so 
happy in this new hope! Oh, my darling sister, 
be happy with me! ” . 

Then all the gloom and coldness of her self- 
ish sorrow fell away from her. It was as if 
she had slipped out of a black garment. Her 
beautiful face was illumined by the unselfish 
heart that instantly rejoiced in her brother's 
happiness. She was the brave, bright, affection- 
ate Catharine again. 

“TI am delighted! I am glad for you, 
Paul!” she cried. “ What can I do? What 
is it you wish from me? How shall I show 
you my pleasure?” 

“T have not yet dared to tell mother. | 
knew that she would weep, and beg me not to 
go. She will remind me of father, and say 
that I also will never come back. You must 
stand by me, no matter what my mother says.” 

“T will. Now, then, tell me what is the 
quarrel with the French. I have heard some 
say they have always been filling the world 
with their brawls and tumults and hectoring.” 
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“Tt is this, Katryntje. Ever since President “Mr. Errington says it is one of the finest 
\dams was inaugurated last March, Adet, the things in history. Very well. Washington is 
French minister here, has been trying to make to-day in Philadelphia, organizing an army ; and, 
us fight England because France is fighting Tryntje! there is to be a navy immediately 
her. It is not our quarrel. We may not like six frigates, and many privateers; for the 
England, but President has 
we are not told Congress 
going to be plainly, ‘Z/ x 
compelled to want @ com- 
fight, whether merce we must 
have a navy!’ 
Hurrah for 


George Wash- 


we want to or 
not. France 
has at length 
demanded our 








ington! Now, 
alliance; and if only father 
because we were here! 


have again re- 








Surely all this 


fused she has news will bring 


him home! 

And Paul, 
in a fever of 
fight and of 


sent out men- 
of-war to as- 
sail our com- 


merce, and has 
expectation, 


walked the 
room as if it 


ordered our 
minister to 


leave French 
were a quar- 


ter-deck. His 
face was lifted 


territory.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Well, then 
we sent am- up, his eyes 
bassadors to were flashing, 
France to try his hand invol- 
to arrange for untarily struck 
peace, and the his side as if 
French  gov- 


ernment would 


seeking for a 
sword. He 


not listen to was so enthu- 


them _ unless siastic that 
we paid into Catharine 
the French caught the pa- 
treasury one triotic fire 
from him. She 
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‘THE UNITED STATES HAS MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT ONE CENT entirely r and 


lars! And so 
FOR TRIBUTE.” 


one of our am- then, as soon 
bassadors, Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina, an- as she stepped out of her own shadow, she was 
swered: ‘Zhe United States has millions for in the sunshine of life once more ; then she saw 
defense, but not one cent for tribute Was not the truth of her teacher’s axiom—that true 
that a grand reply?” happiness is found in the love we give to others, 
‘Indeed it was,” said Catharine, warmly. rather than in the love others give to us. 


(To be continued.) 
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“OVER THE OLD RED BRIDGE, 


by Ina m. “Boles. 


THERE ’s a dear little maid in the fashion- 


(I’m glad it ’s not Bessie nor me!) 
She always has such a dressed-up-ified look, 
With her dainty hands bent in a tiresome 


How she stands it we never can see; 
The quaint little fashion-plate girl! 


Or to frolic and romp as we do. 
Supposing we wait till some sunshiny day, 
And then ask her out on the hillside to play. = 
I think she ’d be willing, 
The poor little fashion- 
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don’t you? 
plate girl! 





AND ALONG THE OLD PIKE ROAD.” 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 





Benny, beat the dish-pan! 
Tommy, bring your drum! 

Sammy, save your breath to blow 
Dick’s harmonium! 

Bobby, take your tin fife! 
S) 


e, you ’re marching well! 

Jimmy, keep in step there! 
Alec, ring that bell! 

Fire the cannon crackers. 
Give a cheer now, boys! 

What is this day meant for, 
But to make a noise! 


Frances Amory. 
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THE SAILING-MASTERS. 


WHEN the shadows grow long on the lawn’s pleasant green, 
You may chance, any day, on a bright little scene 

3y the pond in the Park, where the smooth water takes 
White gleams, like the lilies on far, forest lakes. 


No lilies are these, floating snowy and sweet; 

But the white, mirrored sails of a fairy-like fleet : 
The boats of our boys, who attend them with pride, 
As through the light ripples they gracefully glide. 


There are sloop-yachts and schooners, and boats of all build, 
By masterly makers or makers unskilled ; 

There are boats that were bought—but more dear, be it known, 
Is the boat a boy shaped with a knife of his own! 


And they fly the brave colors each lad loves the best, 

The Star-Flag, the fair flag, the Flag of the West; 

And they bear the proud names of which fame is most fond— 
As they rang round the world, so they ring round the pond. 


Our young sailing-masters! How grave is their play! 
How ardent, how active, how tireless are they! 
Lal ” 


Hark! “ Mine is the ‘Gloucester’!” ‘‘ Olympia,’ ahoy! ” 
What fact is so true as the dream of a boy? 


And each has his dream and his weighty affair, 
From the youth to the toddler with soft curling hair ; 
From the four-year-old mariner led by the maid 
To the ‘ Admiral,’ splendid with star and with braid, 


Who knows the strange future? A lost summer hour 
Of the boyhood whose pleasure has passed into power, 
To the man may send mem’ries like messenger doves 
Of the broad-harbored city, the land that he loves. 


Our young sailing-masters! What seas shall they sail? 
Shall they dare the dim North? Shall they fail or prevail? 
Shall they serve the brave colors they still love the best, 
The Star-Flag, the fair flag, the Flag of the West? 


Ah, visions and echoes our musings invade: 
The thund’rous bombardment, the sleepless blockade, 
The crash of the sea-fight, and, when the guns cease, 
The passion of rescue, the triumph of peace! 


Long, long may it be ere to chivalrous fight 
The stately gray war-ships go forth in their might; 
Then the Nation may call, in the strife that redeems, 
On the young sailing-masters, the dreamers of dreams! 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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WITH THE 


“ROUGH RIDERS.” 


By Henry La Morte, M. D., 


Formerly Major and Surgeon to the Regiment. 





“A CAVALRYMAN is a man who ties a yellow 
silk handkerchief about his neck, rides his horse 
at top speed about the country, jangling his tin 
cup against his canteen, shooting his pistol off 
into the air, and yelling at the top of his lungs!” 

So spake my 
uncle, the gen- 


eral, in_ his 
scorn of all 
noisy _ things, 
from boiler- 


shops to boys, 
referring to the 
volunteer cav- 
alry of the Civil 
War, and never 
for a minute 
meaning to in- 
clude the hard- 
working, busi- 
nesslike,  In- 
dian- fighting 
trooper of the 
regular army. 
For my uncle 
was a quiet, 
studious, and 
refined old 
warrior, who, I 
believe,regard- 
ed battles as 
necessary but 
unpleasant in- 
cidents in the 
highly intellectual game of war, which he 
knew how to play with so much skill. 

This picture of the volunteer cavalryman, far 
from causing me to dislike him, as did the gen- 
eral, produced in my boyish brain a feeling of 
glorious enthusiasm; and I would have given 
anything to wear a yellow silk handkerchief 


READY FOR SERVICE. 





“IN PLACE OF THE 
WHITE ARM-BAND WITH THE RED CROSS UPON IT. 


about my neck, and ride a spirited horse at top 
speed across the country, dangling a tin cup 
and canteen, shooting firearms harmlessly into 
the air, and yelling gloriously. And what real 
boy does not feel, as I did, that this would be 
a splendid way 
to work off 
any superfluous 
steam? 
When 


good 


my 
friend, 
the = surgeon- 
general of the 
told 


he would be 


navy, me 
glad to help me 
toa position in 
the crack 
unteer 


vol- 
regi- 
ment that was 
being _ raised 
by the Assis- 
tant Secretary 
of the Navy, 
back came all 
the old boyish 
ideas of- the 
yellow _hand- 
kerchief and 
the noise. And 
so I made ap- 
plication for a 
commission in 


YELLOW SILK HANDKERCHIEF, THE 
this new cav- 
alry regiment; and when Mr. Roosevelt 


promised to refer my application to Colonel 
Wood with his favorable indorsement for the 
commission I sought, I was a happy man 
indeed. 

After a long time of uncertainty, at last I 
received a telegram from Colonel Roosevelt: 
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If you will come at once to San Antonio, Texas, I 
will muster you in as senior surgeon of the regiment. 

At first I was very pleased at the prospect 
of joining the particular regiment with which I 
had set my heart upon serving; but then came 
a reaction, and I was greatly tempted to refuse 
the offer. I had already seen active service in 
several small ways, but it was always in the 
dignified position of a medical officer; and I 
had no desire to throw away this one oppor- 
tunity of my life of wearing the yellow silk 
handkerchief by accepting, in its place, the 
white arm-band with the little red cross upon 
it which I had so often worn before. But 
after an hour’s very serious deliberation I de- 
cided that perhaps my knowledge of red tape 
and organization were needed, and realizing 
that, in all human probability, I would be of 
more use to my country in my professional 
capacity than as a line officer, I telegraphed 
my acceptance of the offer, and in two hours 
was on my way to San Antonio. 

It was a beautiful, still morning, some three 
days later, that, as I rode in the little one-horse 
car through the city of San Antonio, which was 
going about four miles more before it reached 
the city limit, I suddenly heard the low, mellow 
notes of a cavalry trumpet-call. Another call 
sounded, the meaning of which I recognized ; 
and then another; and now I knew that a 
mounted regimental drill was being executed 
near by, and I also knew that the regiment 
must be my regiment, the First Volunteer 
Cavalry. 

We came to a high board fence which ap- 
parently inclosed an enormous field. It was 
the San Antonio fair-grounds; and after riding 
half a mile parallel with this fence, we arrived 
at the entrance to the grounds. As I started 
to enter, I was challenged by a sentry, clad in 
a brown canvas uniform, with campaign hat, 
leggings, gauntlets, and woven cartridge-belt as 
equipment, a pistol at his hip and a new Krag- 
Jorgensen carbine in his hand as arms. 

“Visitor to see Colonel Roosevelt,” I re- 
plied to his “ Who goes there?” 

“Pass visitor,” he said, shouldered his car- 
bine, turned his back upon me, and marched 
ten or twelve paces directly away from me. 

A few minutes later I presented myself to 


Colonel Roosevelt, and was introduced by him 
to Colonel Wood, who mustered me into the 
volunteer service of the United States. 

I was then told to take all the time I might 
find necessary to arrange my private affairs, 
secure uniforms, and make myself acquainted 
with my future duties. My two assistants, 
Massie and Church, were introduced to me, 
and I was surprised to discover that both of 
them also had been sea-faring men, each hav- 
ing served several years as medical officer on 
transatlantic steamship lines. 

My occupation for the next three days was 
principally buying uniforms. And next in im- 
portance to uniforms came horses. Although I 
am very fond of horses, and have owned horses 
ever since I was a small boy, when it comes to 
buying a horse, I am what the officers of the 
regiment described as a “ pudding.” In other 
words, when I like a horse I have no ability to 
discover how little money his owner would 
take for him. But with the advice of several 
of my friends in the regiment, who knew more 
about the value of horses than I, I finally 
Lought two, paying not more than double their 
value—I hope. 

I must tell you about these horses. ‘The 
first one I bought was a beautiful bay, with a 
most intelligent face and lovable disposition. 
He was a beauty in every way to my eyes, but 
the “horse-sharps”’ told me that probably he 
would die the first time he had to go a week 
without food. I naturally supposed that he 
would, having been under the impression that 
all horses would do the same thing under like 
conditions. But my Western friends assured me 
that there were many horses that would grow fat, 
not to speak of living in contentment, for long 
periods of time, upon no more substantial diet 
than fresh air and mountain scenery. So, tak- 
ing the advice of one of these authorities, I pur- 
chased a gray that he assured me was “all 
horse, tough as a pine-knot, and hard as a red 
porphyry.” He might have added, “as ugly 
as sin.” As I think of that horse, I am re- 
minded of a rather large soap-box with legs 
nailed on at the corners, connected with an ugly, 
angular head that he kept somewhere between 
the ground and the level of his body. This 
horse I called “‘ Monitor,” because he reminded 
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me of one of our single-turreted monitors ; be- 
sides, as Massie said, he probably had more 
‘bunker room” on one side than on the other, 
for he certainly did have a “list to starboard.” 
Monitor had a rather large ‘cruising radius,” 
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too, when one considered his very slow speed ; 
and he was both offensively and defensively 
well prepared for combat, for he seemed to be 
rather pleased than otherwise when three or 
four horses would kick him at once; but before 
the engagement would be ended, Monitor would 
have kicked each of the four horses so often 
and so hard that they were completely subdued. 

After Monitor had been tied at the officers’ 
horse-line two days, the officers had gradually 
removed their horses to other places, and Moni- 
tor seemed to be on thoroughly good terms 
with himself. He never actually killed “ Crui- 
ser,” the bay horse, as I was rather afraid he 
would, but he certainly succeeded in keeping 
Cruiser in a state of complete subjugation, 
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and evidently looked upon him as a foe un- 
worthy of his steel. 

When at last I 
equipment, I was able to join the regiment at 


had uniforms, horses, and 


mounted drill. My position was a few yards 
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** ROUGH 


to the rear of the colonel; 
soon learned this fact, they relieved me from 
all responsibility as to my personal position. 
The First Squadron, under Major Brodie, 
who had been a regular army officer, and who 
was a thorough soldier through every fiber of 


and as my horses 


his body, presented a splendid and businesslike 
appearance. These men had all come from 
Arizona, where they had been selected, in many 
cases, by competitive examination, there being 
in some instances as many as twenty applicants 
for one position as private trooper allowed to a 
town or community. 

The Second Squadron, of four troops, was 
from New Mexico. They had been taken almost 


bodily from the territorial mounted militia. 
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The Third Squadron hardly existed as a com- 
pact body of men. It was made up of troops 
from various parts of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Indian Territory, and they were commanded 
by our junior major. 

During this period of waiting and prepara- 
tion, regimental drills were my amusements. 
My duties were sanitary and executive almost 
entirely. As sanitary officer of the camp I was 
allowed by the colonel a great deal of liberty 
in issuing orders in his name; and as I had 
served in the field with General Chaffee of the 
army and Colonel Huntington of the marine 
corps, two of the very best officers in our ser- 
vices for a medical man to learn camp duties 
from, I was able to go to work systematically 
to enforce sanitation among a body of men that 
habitually enjoyed the best of health, yet hardly 
knew the meaning of the word “ hygiene.” 

Early Sunday morning, the 29th of May, 
the “ general muster” was sounded, and Colo- 
nel Wood informed the officers that he had 
orders to put the command aboard cars as rap- 
idly as possible, and to move to Tampa, Florida. 

Having chosen the First as my squadron 
when the regiment was divided into squadrons, 
I had to be ready to leave camp by eight 
o'clock in the morning. About half-past eight, 
with one private of the hospital corps as my 
orderly, I joined Major Brodie at the head of 
the First Squadron, which was filing out at the 
gates of the fair-grounds. 

It was a lovely morning, and the major was 
in high spirits. It reminded him of his old 
campaigning days in 1879. The major had 
probably been in more desperate fights than 
any man in the regiment (and that was saying 
a good deal), and the prospect of going to Cuba 
and “ mixing himself up in Spanish affairs,” as 
he expressed it, seemed to delight him greatly. 

It was about an hour’s ride to the stock- 
yards, where we were to go aboard cars, and 
we were there, our horses unsaddled, our bag- 
gage separated into little piles, our grain and 
hay properly arranged to accompany its exact 
number of horses—in every way ready to leave 
by ten o’clock in the morning. However, the 


railroad company, or the quartermaster, or 
both, were at fault, and consequently our train 
did not leave until sometime in the afternoon. 
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The Second Squadron, with Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Roosevelt in command, left about mid- 
night; and although Colonel Wood remained 
behind to assist him, the junior major, with the 
Third Squadron, did not succeed in getting 
away until late the next day. 

Our first day’s run was to Houston, Texas, 
where we stopped, unloaded our horses at the 
stock-yards, and fed and watered them. 

Our next day took us as far as New Orleans, 
I remember this day’s travel particularly well, 
for we passed through a very enthusiastic part 
of the country, where we were greeted at nearly 
every station by large and demonstrative crowds. 
We officers were very comfortable in a sleeper 
at the end of our section. But comfort was all 
that we had. It was the men in the cattle- 
cars and the day-coaches forward who had all 
the fun and glory. 

The member of the expedition most popular 
with the good people of Texas and Louisiana 
was “ Josephine,” a young mountain-lion that 
the Arizona men had brought along as a mas- 
cot. Josephine was very good-natured in those 
days, and acted as almost any other kitten would 
have done. She would roll over and over on 
the floor with an Arizona trooper, and both of 
them would have lots of exercise and great fun, 
and neither of them would be hurt; but her 
sweet disposition was ruined at Tampa and on 
the way North, and she became cross. 

After leaving New Orleans, our receptions 
along the line were not so enthusiastic; and 
we were somewhat puzzled to account for this 
until, at Tallahassee, we were told that, a few 
days before, a train-load of men styling them- 
selves “the only genuine Rough Riders” had 
passed through, warning people to look out 
for several train-loads of circus-men who were 
coming along later and trying to impose them- 
selves upon the people as Rough Riders! 

These “genuine Rough Riders” were a lot 
of humorous mule-packers and drivers, civilian 
employees engaged by the quartermaster’s 
department ! 

We arrived at Tampa about six o’clock in the 
evening. Our camp at Tampa was a beautiful 
spot on the edge of a grove of gigantic pines. 
Our lines and troop-tents were placed with 
great precision, and to the eyes of the inex- 
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perienced observers—and there were many of 
them about our camp—we presented very much 
the appearance of an extra large regular cav- 
alry regiment. Frederic Remington, having 
come up with the express purpose of getting 
some picturesquely wild sketches in our camp, 
remarked with considerable disgust : ““ Why, you 
are nothing but a lot of cavalrymen!” If this 
remark was not intended as a compliment, it 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROOSEVELT. 


COLONEL wooo. 


that we were not yet soldiers. For instance, 
it was about this time that an enlisted man of 
the regiment stepped into Colonel Wood’s tent, 
one day, and told him, in an unconstrained 
and sociable way: “Colonel, I like you first- 
rate! I did n’t take much stock in you at 
first, but I guess you ’re all right.” 

An interview that I overheard between a 
sentry and the officer of the guard shortly after 
twelve o’clock, one still night, 
was to me very characteristic 
and amusing. 

“Halt! who goes there?” 

“ Officer of the guard 

““ Advance, officer of the 


guard, and be recognized.” 

“Don’t you see that I have 
a sword in my hand?” asked 
the officer, meaning to remind 
the sentry that he should not 
allow an armed man to ap 
proach him. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Oh, pshaw! I ’m not 
afraid of your sword!” 

One night we were marched 
to the Tampa Bay Hotel and 
received our pay for the 
month of May; and then it 
was decided that eight out 
of the twelve troops were to 
go to Cuba. 

My two senior hospital- 
stewards, having been ap- 
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was a compliment to the regiment at that time, 
for Frederic Remington knows a cavalryman 
when he sees him. 

Among the observers who were not inexperi- 
enced, however, were some whose comparisons 
of our regiment with the regular cavalry have 
not yet appeared in print. I refer to the Eng- 
lish, Japanese, Russian, and German military 
attachés who accompanied our regiment one 
day during regimental drill. One compliment, 
which they all agreed upon, and which was 
undoubtedly true, was that our men all rode 


wonderfully well. But there is no question 


pointed on the same day, 
had, presumably, the same rank. Brady was 
the first dentist in Santa Fé, and Rankin was 
the first druggist in Las Vegas. Both were 
wild to go, and as they were both good men, I 
had no choice to make between them, and so 
allowed them to decide the matter by tossing 
a coin. 

Brady lost, and the turn of the coin, I believe, 
cost him more distress than anything that had 
ever happened to him. Rankin, on the con- 
trary, was half crazed with joy. After running 
around and shaking hands with everybody in 
the immediate neighborhood, I saw him, shortly 
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afterward, apparently shaking hands with a 
palmetto-bush. 

The other four troops to accompany us be- 
sides the First Squadron were selected from 
the most efficient of the two other squadrons. 
In this way Capron, Luna, Houston, and 
Lewellen were chosen. At ten o’clock that 
night, after having drunk a cup of coffee all 
around, and said good-by to the other troops, 
we marched to a train of cars standing ready 
to take us to Port Tampa, where we would 
go aboard transports. 

The horses belonging to field-officers, that 
is, those above the rank of captain, had been 
sent down to Port Tampa the afternoon before, 
and in the confusion which reigned during our 
embarkation at Port Tampa we were separated 
from our horses, and did not see them again 
until we had been ashore in Cuba several days. 

When we reached the train somebody had 
changed his mind, and it was carried off, from 
under our very noses, to be loaded full of men 
from the Seventy-first New York. 

We stood around that railroad-track all night 
long, hoping that somebody would be good to 
us and give us or lend us a train; but nobody 
did. One of our colonels had, in the mean- 
time, discovered an empty coal-train on a sid- 
ing half a mile away. As nobody would give 
us a train, we decided to steal the coal-train, 
which we did just as the day commenced to 
break. The conductor of the train was under 
orders to go to Port Tampa, and as his orders 
said nothing about whether his cars should be 
empty or not, he incurred no responsibility in 
allowing us to occupy his train. 

I don’t suppose you have ever ridden in a 
coal-car. A very fair imitation of the sensa- 
tions that we experienced may be obtained by 
standing up in an empty farm-wagon which is 
being rapidly driven downhill over a very 
rough road. Your first inclination is to take 
hold of something with your hands, with the 
idea that you can thus lessen vibration; but 


you soon find that the vibration is carried 


more directly from your hands to your head ; 
and if you are so unfortunate as to have teeth 
into which a dentist has pounded various met- 
als, the sensation will immediately remind you 
of the dentist, and you will wonder whether 
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this sort of pounding is not going to shake 
out the metal which he so laboriously put in. 

It was a very sad and uncomfortable-looking 
lot of faces that gazed from the sides of that 
coal-train on the morning that we rode to Port 
Tampa. As we slowed up a short distance 
from Port Tampa, I heard an old sergeant re- 
mark, with a sigh of relief, as the jolting less- 
ened: “‘ Boys, I guess we are Rough Riders 
now, all right!” 

Here the train with the Seventy-first New 
York, which, for some unknown reason, had 
been delayed all this time, had the right of 
way as a passenger-train over a coal-train, and 
passed us. As they came up with the rear of our 
train, they discovered what our regiment was; 
and as their cars came alongside of our caboose, 
which was at the front end of our train, and 
which was occupied by our two colonels, they 
commenced to yell: “ Hallo, Teddy! Speech! 
Speech! We want Teddy Roosevelt! We 
want Teddy Roosevelt!” and dozens of sim- 
ilar remarks; and each of the cars took up the 
chant which the men in the front ones had 
started. ‘“ We—want—Teddy— Roosevelt !” 
shouted in chorus by a thousand men, made a 
noise that ought to have been heard all over 
Florida. But Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt, 
probably in deference to the presence of 
Colonel Wood, who was not even mentioned 
by the enthusiastic New-Yorkers, would make 
them no speech; he would not even appear; 
and so the Seventy-first passed, and then we 
went on to Port Tampa. 

After we had been at Port Tampa several 
hours, we received a sort of grudging permis- 
sion to go aboard the “ Yucatan,” if we could 
get there before the Seventy-first New York, 
which regiment also had received permission 
to embark upon this ship under precisely the 
same terms. As six companies of the Second 
Infantry were also to go aboard, somebody 
stood a very good chance of being left; and 
as we did not desire to have our transporta- 
tion again taken by the Seventy-first New 
York, we resolved upon a bold stroke. 

We captured that portion of the wharf at 
which we had discovered the Yucatan was to 
lie, and here we massed ourselves; and about 
all the approaches to this particular wharf we 
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placed such impenetrable crowds of men that 
the men of New York, accustomed as they are 
to crowds and crushes, were unable to get 
within more than hailing distance of the ship 
until long after we had all our baggage and 
nearly all our men aboard. 
The Yucatan, one of 
fleet of about thirty transports, had been a 


the largest of the 


coastwise 
passenger- 
that 


sailed be- 


ship 


tween New 


York and 
Charles- 
ton, Ha- 


vana, San- 
tiago, and 
Mexican 
harbors. 
Therefore, 
aft, where 
quarters 
had been 
assigned 
to officers, 
she was 
very com- 
fortable; 
but below, 
—in what 
had been 
her cargo 
hold,— 
which was 
now fitted 
out with praeae 
long tiers 

of rough wooden bunks, where the men had 
to live, there was little ventilation and no com- 
fort. The men preferred to sleep on the decks, 
on top of deck-houses, and in the boats, and 
there was very little attempt made to restrain 
them from so doing. 

After we left the wharf and were anchored 
out in the bay, the men commenced to experi- 
ence their first real discomforts; for the travel 
rations which had been assigned them were com- 
posed only of hardtack, coffee, and a small 


amount of canned beans and tomatoes and 
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canned roast beef. Knobloch, a trooper fur- 
nished from the membership of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the very best swimmer I 
have ever seen, disdaining to half starve in a 
land of plenty, quietly swam ashore, a distance 
of perhaps half a mile, and dined on the fat of 
the land at the hotel, smoked a cigarette, and 
having thus refreshed himself swam back again. 

During 
about one 
WwW eek we 
lay there 
at anchor 
while one 
transport 
after 
other was 


an- 


loaded; 
but finally 


word was 


sent out 
throu g h 
the fleet 
that we 


were sure 
to sail the 
next day. 
One after 
another, 
the 
transports 
dropped 
down to 
the lower 
bay and 
anchored 
there as 
ordered. 


great 


MESS. 


In the morning, following our leader, the 
we passed out in a long 


’ 


gunboat “ Helena,’ 
line between the two hastily erected forts 
guarding the entrance to Tampa Bay, and were 
at last at sea. 

For three days nobody knew our destination, 
save probably the officers on the “ Seguranga,” 
General Shafter’s flagship, and on the men-of- 
war. The general impression was that we were 
bound for Puerto Rico; but when, still playing 
the game of “ Follow my Leader,” we suddenly 
altered our course, which had been almost due 
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east, to south by west, we knew we were going 
to round Cape Maisi, at the eastern end of 
Cuba, and became certain that our destination 
was the harbor of Santiago. 

We cruised along to the westward after hav- 
ing rounded Cape Maisi, only a few miles from 
the shore, which rose in picturesque masses 
of green mountains, many of which hold their 
heads above the clouds. It was a beautiful 
country, and altogether it seemed unreasonable 
to believe that such terrible desolation and 
misery could reign here as was told of by the 
newspapers. 

About midday, our little protector, the “ Ban- 
croft,” always running around and investigating 
suspicious or unusual objects,—reminding you, 
for all the world, of your little dog when you 
take a walk in the country,—started off, with 
a great trail of black smoke behind her, for a 
projecting point of land not quite so high as 
most of the others we had passed. On its 
very crest, in a setting of emerald verdure and 
terra-cotta earth, was a gleaming white speck 
which, viewed through our telescopes, resolved 
itself into a mass of beautifully arranged tents 
in the center of a quadrangle of red earth- 
works constructed in the most artistic and ap- 
proved fashion. But this was no model camp, 
nor were these earthworks for the edification 
of inspecting officers or the instruction of 
his men; for these red earthworks had been 
stained a deeper red already by the blood of 
men of our marine corps, who had made here 
—and who held in spite of the attacks of over- 
whelming numbers, and continued to hold 
until the final surrender of their 
enemies—this first camp occupied 
by American arms. 

The Bancroft returned after 
sniffing this suspicious point, and 
came straight out to the Yucatan. 
The megalophone was trained in 
our direction, and every ear was 
strained to catch the words: 

“Nine hundred marines have 
seized and intrenched a position 
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near the entrance to Guantanamo Bay. In 
preparing for and receiving assaults they have 
been without sleep for one hundred hours. 
Killed, six; wounded, sixteen. Colonel Hun- 
tington says he is perfectly safe now, and can 
hold his position against all the Spaniards in 
Cuba—” 

The voice behind the megalophone was here 
drowned by our cheers, which we kept up as 
long as our voices were capable of making 
noises. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we saw 
ahead of us another fleet, nearly as large as our 
own. This was the blockading squadron off 
Santiago; and taking positions a few miles 
south of this squadron, we drifted about in an 
apparently aimless fashion the rest of that 
afternoon and through the night. 

In the morning our fleet was in motion, and 
so were several of the men-of-war. We ran 
back along the road we had come, twenty miles 
or so, and again came to a halt opposite a little 
gulf, from the eastern side of which projected 
into the water a long, spidery-looking pier. 
This was Daiquiri. 

East of the cove rose a steep hill, on which 
perched a square, well-built wooden structure 
covered by a sharp tin roof. This, as the men 
in the navy knew, was a Spanish blockhouse, 
or fortin. 

Simultaneously with our arrival, the men-of- 
war, which seemed to be scattered all up and 
down the coast, began to bombard the shore ; 
and those in the cove at Daiquiri paid special 
attention to the little fortin on top of the hill. 
Shells were dropped in 
that looked as though they might 
shelter hostile troops ; houses were 


bushes 


punctured with projectiles; and 
shrapnel thrown the 
crest of the ridge behind which 
troops might be taking shelter. 
But after about an hour, there 
having appeared no sign of the 
enemy, firing ceased, the 
troops commenced to disembark. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Etta RopMAN CHURCH. 





TH1s goose made its first appearance near 
Quebec over fifty years ago, when some British 
troops had been sent out to put down a rebel- 
lion of the colonists. A certain farm in the 
neighborhood, suspected of being a resort for 
the insurgents, was sur- 


and he did this to such good advantage that 
the pursuit was soon ended. 
The rescued goose, evidently 
the liveliest gratitude, rubbed its head against 
its deliverer’s legs, and performed various other 


animated by 





rounded by _sentries 
placed at some distance 
apart; and one day the 
sentry whose post was 
near the gate of the 
heard a singular 

A fine, plump 
goose soon appeared on 
a run, making directly 
for the spot where the 
soldier stood ; and close 
behind in pursuit came 
a hungry fox. 

The sentry’s first im- 
pulse was to shoot the 
thievish animal and 
rescue the goose; but 
since the noise of the 
report would have 
brought out the guard 
on a false alarm, he 
was obliged to deny 
himself this satisfaction. 

The fox was gaining 
on his intended prey, 


farm 


noise. 
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when the goose, in a 
frantic attempt to reach 
the sentry-box, ran its head and neck between 
the soldier’s legs just as the pursuer was on the 
point of seizing it. Fortunately, the guard could 
use his bayonet without making a disturbance, 


“IT WALKED UP 


AND DOWN WITH THE SENTRY WHILE 


HE WAS ON bUTY.” 


joyful and kitten-like antics. Then, delib- 
erately taking up its residence at the garrison 
post, it walked up and down with the sentry 


while he was on duty, and thus accompanied 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF A GOOSE. 








“THE GOOSE CONTINUED TO WORRY 


each successive sentry who appeared to patrol 
that beat. 

About two months later the goose actually 
saved the life of its particular friend in a very 
remarkable way. 

The soldier was again on duty at the same 
place; and on a moonlight night, when the 
moon was frequently obscured by passing 
clouds, the enemy had formed a plan to sur- 
prise and kill him. His feathered devotee was 
beside him, as usual, while he paced his lonely 
beat, challenging at every sound, and then 
“ standing at ease” before his sentry-box. The 
goose always stood at ease, too, and it made 
a very comical picture. 

But some undesirable spectators —at least, of 
the soldier’s movements — were stealing cau- 
tiously toward the place under cover of the 
frequent clouds and a line of stunted pine-trees. 
Nearer and nearer to the post they crawled, 
till one of them, with uplifted knife, was about 
to spring on the unsuspecting man. 

Then it was that the watchful goose covered 
itself with glory by rising unexpectedly from the 


AND CONFUSE THE ASSASSINS UNTIL 


THEY FLED.” 


ground, and flapping its wings in the faces of 
the would-be assassins. They rushed blindly 
forward; but the sentry succeeded in shooting 
one of the party and bayoneting another, while 
the goose continued to worry and confuse the 
remainder until they fled wildly for their lives. 

The brave bird was at once adopted by the 
regiment, under the name of “ Jacob,” and dec- 
orated with a gold collar on which his name 
was engraved, in appreciation of his services. 

Ever after, during his life of twelve years, he 
did sentry duty at home and abroad; for he 
was taken to England at the close of the war 
in Canada, and greatly lamented there when he 
died. His epitaph reads, “ Died on Duty” 
and no human sentinel could have been more 
faithful than poor old Jacob. 

As it may occur to some readers who have 
not made a study of the interesting and almost 
human ways of many animals to doubt the 
truth of so remarkable a story, they are referred 
to the gold collar with Jacob’s name and exploit 
engraved on it, which may still be seen at the 
headquarters of the Horse Guards in London. 
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THE STORY OF BETTY. 


By CaROLYN WELLS. 


[This story was begun in the January number.} 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


THE 1st of September was the most beau- 
tiful day you ever saw. A sunny breeze kept 
it bright and cool, and the willing workers at 
Denniston did the rest. Early in the morning 
they were all astir, eager to begin prepara- 
tions; and not much later the Van Court 
people came over, and the ladies held secret 
confabs with Mrs. Kinsey and Ellen, while 
Mr. Van Court and Mr. Brewster hobnobbed 
with Pete on what seemed to be very impor- 
tant business. 

Betty and Jack were forbidden to peep into 
the kitchen, or to even look toward a certain 
part of the grounds, whence mysterious sounds 
of carpentering were heard. 

However, Betty and Jack had secret schemes 
of their own, and found the morning hours all 
too short to attend to them. 

Of course there were no lessons that day, 
but Mr. Mixon came just the same, and proved 
of assistance to everybody. 

The party was to be from four to nine; but 
all the guests came before four and stayed until 
after nine, and indeed many of the children, 
especially those of the orchestra, were in and 
out all day long. 

Dr. Norton came down for the day, and, 
taking off Jack’s splints, pronounced that his 
bones had healed and that his leg was all right, 
and said he might walk a hundred steps in the 
parade, but after that he must ride. 

“Hooray!” cried Jack, as the awkward 
splints came off at last, and he stood erect and 
straight, without crutches. ‘Hooray! Three 
cheers for Dr. Norton!” 

They were given with a will by more than 
a dozen voices, for the family, guests, and ser- 


vants were all gathered at the door or in the 
hall, waiting to hear the good news. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Betty, as she 
grasped Dr. Norton’s hand in both her own. 
“ Oh, thank you—thank you with all my heart! 
I’m so glad you cured my Jack. It ’s the 
best birthday present he could have.” 

“Bless the boy,” said grandma, “and he 's 
been so good and patient through it all.” 

Then everybody rejoiced with him, and con- 
gratulated him, until Jack felt like a hero 
just returned from war or some other dreadful 
danger. 

Pete ran up the big flag to the top of its 
pole; and Polly, who was lost sight of during 
the excitement, celebrated the occasion by 
finding a pair of scissors and cutting all the 
golden curls off of one side of her foolish little 
baby head. 

A wail of woe went up from Lisa when 
she saw the mischief, and another from Betty 
when she flew to the scene of action. 

“Oh, Polly,” she cried, “baby Polly, how 
could you cut off your pretty curls?” 

“Me give kyurls to Betty,” said the baby, 
cheerfully, dumping a bunch of yellow floss 
in Betty’s lap. 

Then, as there was nothing else to do, 
Betty cut the curls from the other side, 
leaving Polly in a state of great bewilderment 
as to why it was wrong for her, but right for 
Betty, to do the wicked deed. 

Beauty-loving Betty was ready to cry at 
the sight of the little shorn head, for Polly 
was to have graced the parade in a wonderful 
new white frock, all frills and filmy lace, in 
which she looked like an angel; and now 
the angel’s halo was gone. 

But Betty’s ingenuity did not desert her. 
Flinging on her hat, she whistled for her pony- 
cart, and in a few minutes was bowling merrily 
along on the road to town. 
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“ Dixie,” Betty’s pony, was quite as much of 
a pet as Sydney, and was not much larger 
than the great dog. 

He was a real “ banker”’ pony, which is the 
kind raised in some of our Southern States 
on the “banks” of the ocean. These ponies 
are very small, but stout and strong. They 
are allowed to run wild when young, and 
their hair grows to the length of two inches 
or more. They forage for food, and when 
thirsty they dig holes in the sand and drink 
the water that filters into them. 

When ready to be sold, they are caught 
with a lasso, like the wild horses in the West; 
then, after being sheared and branded, they 
settle down into the most gentle and docile 
little beasts imaginable. 

They live long; indeed, Dixie was already 
twenty years old when Mr. Brewster bought 
him for Betty’s use. 

Betty being so much younger, Dixie was 
very considerate, and until she learned how to 
ride and drive he was patient, and careful of 
her safety. When she would jump on his back 
only to tumble off again, he would turn and 
look at her as much as to say, “I ’m so sorry 
for you; just try it again.” But Betty was 
fearless, and far from stupid, and she soon 
learned to be a correct and graceful little 
horsewoman. 

Good little Dixie was ready and willing 
to go to town a dozen times a day, if need 
be; so on this occasion he kicked up his 
heels and flew over the ground, while Betty 
held on to her hat with one hand and drove 
with the other. She stopped in front of a 
hair-dresser’s shop, and gave the reins a turn 
around the whip. 

“Stay there, Dix, until I come back,” said 
she; and jumping out, she ran into the shop; 
and nothing less than an explosion would 
have made Dixie move until his young mis- 
tress, returned. 

“Have you any golden curls for sale?” 


asked Betty of the wonderfully befrizzled 


young woman behind the counter. 

“No, miss, we have n’t; but we expect 
some in to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that won’t do at all,” said Betty. 
“T must have them to-day.” 
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“We have some beautiful brown 
miss; would n’t they answer?” 

Betty thought a minute. Polly had brown 
eyes, and anything was better than that poor 
little shorn scalp. 

So she took two short ones and half a dozen 
long ones. And then she went to the milliner’s 
and bought a hat, all fluffy white frills and 
lace, and asked the milliner to sew the curls 
in it. Then Betty took her clever invention 
home with her, and tried it on Polly. 

The whole affair was very becoming; only, 
the baby was so changed in her appearance 
that even Betty scarcely knew her. 

“Never mind; you look sweet in it, Polly- 
pops,” she said, kissing her, as she took the 
hat off; and Polly said, “Yi, yi.” 


curls, 


At last four o’clock came, and everybody 
had arrived. A crowd of grown-ups sat on 
the veranda to see the great parade, which was 
in process of forming down in the orchard. 

The children were to march across the 
lawn ; and then, just as the head of the column 
neared the house, Jack would fall in and take 
his hundred steps, after which he would get 
into the cart, and drive Dixie the rest of the 
way. 

Soon the music—noise, I mean— of the pop- 
gun orchestra was plainly heard; and after a 
few moments of uncertainty, the listeners de- 
cided they were playing af the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But it seemed to fizzle out, and a 
few final squeaks and shrieks were followed by 
silence on the part of the instruments, but an 
evident squabbling among the members of the 
orchestra. 

“ All right,” said Betty, at last; and they 
broke into a grand rendering of ‘“‘ The Mulligan 
Guards.” All kept time, and the fifes tooted, 
and the drums banged, and the pop-guns 
popped at just the right moments, and those 
who blew through the combs blew with all 
their might, so that it was a wonderful wave 
of sound that came around the corner. 

And a wonderful sight, too. Betty led the 
line, walking backward, and waving a little 
baton with one hand, and holding in the other 
her papered comb, playing vigorously. 


All of the orchestra were in uniform. Betty 
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had had’ the suits made, and the children 
slipped them on over their other clothes. 
The girls wore red skirts and military-looking 
jackets made of red, shiny muslin, liberally 
banded with strips of gilt paper; the boys 
had trousers and jackets of the same brilliant 
materials; and all wore big peaked hats made 
of pasteboard covered with gilt paper, from 
the tops of which waved bunches of red 
feathers. 

Betty had designed this costume herself, 
and it was really very effective, and the band 
received tumultuous applause as they marched 
by the reviewing-stand. Next came Polly. 
She was seated in her baby-carriage, but the 
little wicker coach was so covered with flowers 
that it looked like a moving floral mound. 
The seat had been built up higher, and Polly 
sat aloft, waving her little fat arms and shout- 
ing with glee. 

But such a Polly! With her sudden achieve- 
ment of long dark curls no one recognized 
her at first, and only her well-known “ Yi, yi,” 
would make Grandma Jean believe that it 
was really baby Polly. Lisa, who pushed 
the carriage, was marvelously garbed in red 
cheese-cloth and an ornamental hat; for 
Betty’s ideas of gaiety were limited to red 
coloring and effective head-gear. 

And next came Jack, preceded by a sort 
of body-guard of Pete and Barney gorgeously 
attired in full military regalia, which had been 
hired for the occasion. Jack, in a red-and-gold 
suit, walked proudly erect. His face was pale 
with excitement, but his tread was firm and 
even; and Bill, the stable-boy, who had been 
detailed to follow him and count his steps, 
called out “One hundred!” just after Jack 
passed the veranda. Then, amid the ap- 
plause and cheers of the audience, he 
climbed into the gaily decorated cart, and 
Dixie fell into line as naturally as if he always 
walked in a parade. 

Sydney came next ; a wreath of flowers round 
his neck, tied with a big red bow, was his only 
adornment, and quite enough he found it. He 
walked in the procession because he had been 
told to do so; but his dignity placed him above 
that sort of foolishness, and his air showed a 
benign patronage of the whole affair. Then 
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came a double line of children, who had been 
invited, and requested to wear something red ; 
and so red dresses, sashes, hats, and shoes 
were in evidence, and made a gay scene. 

After the parade had all passed the ve- 
randa, Betty brought her orchestra back 
again, and nearly deafened the long-suffering 
audience by giving them the “ Anvil Chorus,” 
with an accompaniment of real anvils. 

After that she dismissed her musicians and 
announced that the party had begun. Then 
every one did what he or she wanted to. They 
played tennis or bowled, or rowed on the 
lake, or drove in the pony-cart, or swung. 

And after that it was time for the feast. 

This was spread out of doors on a great 
table, or, rather, two tables put together in 
the shape of a T. At the two ends of the 
cross table sat Jack and Betty, and at the 
end of the other table sat little Polly in her 
high-chair. Her hat had been laid aside, 
and of course the curls went with it; but the 
loss of either yellow or brown ringlets in no 
way interfered with Polly’s enjoyment, and 
she clamored for her supper and a cup of 
tea “wiv a much of sugar in it.” 

Facing Polly, and at the point where the 
two tables joined, Grandma Jean sat ; and from 
here she could have a watchful eye over all 
the guests, big and little, and make sure that 
their wants were all attended to—though Ellen 
and her skilful assistants left little to be done. 

The feast consisted of everything that people 
usually have on such occasions, and more be- 
sides. Such a birthday supper had never before 
been seen in Greenborough. Orders had been 
sent to New York, and giant hampers had ar- 
rived that afternoon with the most wonderful 
fruits and confections and cakes, and a great 
big salmon that looked as if he could swim in 
the sea, but proved all ready to be eaten, and 
boned turkeys, and funny little sandwiches 
rolled up and tied with ribbons. And then 
there was ice-cream in queer shapes that made 
the children laugh: fat little Chinese manda- 
rins, and soldiers carrying chocolate guns, and 
ducks and geese, and even a pig with a curly 
tail. Funny little cakes, too, that looked like 
all sorts of things, from dominoes to potatoes, 
and tasted delicious. And then—this was 
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Grandma Jean’s secret—a great big birthday 
cake was placed in front of Betty, with fifteen 
candles burning around it, and “ Betty” traced 
upon it in most marvelous frosting, with 
decorations of candies and crystallized fruits. 
And a similar cake was set before Jack, with 
his name blazoned on it, and fifteen candles 
burning. And then a wee cake with three 
candles, and bearing the name of “ Polly,” was 
set in front of that hilarious damsel, who looked 
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on each cover. The end links contained the 
names “ Jack” and “ Betty,” and the tiny link 
that joined them encircled the name “ Polly.” 
Also, each child received beautiful bonbons 
in a satin bag. And then they snapped Ger- 
man cracker-mottos, and put on the grotesque 
paper caps that appeared. 

And now it was getting dusk, and they all 
adjourned to the house. 

When they entered the parlor they saw a 





“BETTY LED THE LINE, WALKING BACKWARD, AND WAVING A LITTLE BATON WITH ONE HAND,” 


at it critically, and then puffed up her fat 
cheeks and tried to blow out the candles, say- 
ing: “ Polly no byurn up her cake!” 

The cakes were cut, and exhibited a most 
satisfactory plumminess; and then, as none 
of the little people could eat any more, 
Grandma Jean proposed that the birthday 
cakes be divided into generous portions, 
and each child receive a piece to take home. 
This met with general approval; and Ellen 
brought a tray of lovely silver-paper boxes, 
with three links of a chain embossed in gilt 


strange figure sitting in a corner of the room. 
It seemed to be a young boy, but a very large 
one. He wore a white suit with a huge white 
ruff and a white beaver hat. He sat on a 
stool, and before him, on a low table, was an 
immense pie, that must have measured fully 
a yard across. 

“ Little Jack Horner!” cried a dozen voices 
at once. 

“ Why, so it is,” said Mr. Brewster. “ Put in 
your thumb, Jack, and pull us out a plum.” 

“Yessir,” said Jack Horner; and he thrust 
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his hand into the pie and drew out a white 
paper parcel. 

“Who wants this plum?” said he. 

“Me,” said Polly, toddling up to get it. 

“Wait, baby,” said Mr. Brewster. “No, 
this is n’t your plum ; this has Agnes Graham’s 
name on it.” 

So Agnes took it, and it proved to contain 
a lovely little work-box, with silver thimble, 
scissors, and furnishings, all complete. 

Then Jack Horner found a plum for each 
of the rest, and every plum was a beautiful 
present. 

After the pie-dish was empty, Jack Horner 
told the children to put their “plums” away 
in some safe place, and get their wraps, for 
the next performance would be out of doors. 

Then Jack Horner, whom the children had 
long ago discovered to be Mr. Dick Van 
Court, led the way to a new building, which 
was an explanation of the mysterious car- 
pentry of the morning. It was a raised 
platform with graduated rows of seats; and 
when the whole party was comfortably seated, 
they were treated to a magnificent exhibition 
of fireworks. Brilliant rockets and bombs 
hissed through the air, and exploded into 
showers of shining stars of every possible 
color. Pinwheels whizzed around, throwing 
off sparks, and colored Greek fire made the 
whole place look like fairyland. Fire balloons 
were sent up and watched until they floated 
away out of sight; and at last the final illumi- 
nation was announced. 

This proved to be a repetition of the three 
links of chain on the cake-boxes, and stood 
out in letters of fire against the sky. 

Loud applause followed this; and as it 
faded from sight, Tom Fenn proposed “ three 
cheers for the McGuires,” and they were 
given with a will. 

It was after nine now—yes, and after ten; 
so the guests departed, feeling sure they would 
always remember the McGuires’ birthday party. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PERPLEXITY AND ADVICE. 


“Now, children, run along to bed,” said 
Grandma Jean, as the door closed behind 
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the last guests; “and don’t dawdle, for it 's 
late. Help Jack upstairs, Betty, and I ‘ll 
look in and see that he ’s all right when I 
come up.” 

“Good night, grandma,” said Betty, a little 
wistfully. 

“Good night,” said Mrs. Kinsey. 
now; I’m going to count the silver.” 

Though Jack was tired, he walked bravely 
through the hall; but when he reached the 
stairs he was glad to have Betty’s assistance. 

“T 'll be all right soon,” he said; “but I ’ll 
just take a grip on your shoulder this time, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Betty laughed. ‘“‘ Lean on me, grandpapa ; 
I ’m ’most seven,’” said she, quoting from 
their favorite story-book, and offering a sturdy 
shoulder for Jack’s support. 

They stopped on the landing to rest; and 
as they sat down on the cushioned seat, Jack 
said : 

“T ’m glad of your help to-night, but in 
a few days I guess I won’t need it. I ll 
get strong awful quick, Dr. Norton says; and 
then I ’m going to exercise just right, and 
get myself up in shape, and I ’m going in 
for the navy. Mr. Mixon knows a man 
who knows somebody who ’s on a ship, and 
he says he ’ll help me.” 

“Oh, Jack, do you mean you 'll go away 
to sea, and stay?” 

“You bet I will, if I get half a chance. 
But not for a long while yet. A fellow has 
to study awful hard to get in the navy. 
Hallo, there goes the wailer. Move, Betty; 
you ’re sitting against it.” 

They had dubbed the eolian harp the 
“wailer” because its music was usually a pro- 
It was sweet and tuneful, but 


* Run on 


longed wail. 
always sad. 

“Ugh!” said Jack, “it ’s extra sad to- 
Sounds ’s if it had swallowed a dough- 
I must go upstairs, 


night. 
nut, or something heavy. 
Betty ; it ’s bed-time.” 

With Betty’s help, Jack climbed the rest of 
the stairs easily enough, and entered his own 
room. 

“Good night, Jack,” 
at the door. 

“Good night—and say, Betty, won’t you 


said Betty, pausing 
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call down to grandma to bring up my tonic 

when she comes. She knows where it is.” 
“T will,” said Betty; and she delivered the 

message, and then went to her room. 


OF BETTY. (Jury, 

The room had been arranged for the night. 
The covers of the pretty white bed had been 
turned back and the little ruffled night-dress 
laid in readiness. A down coverlet of blue 





‘**WHO WANTS THIS PLUM?’ SAID JACK HORNER.” 


She entered and closed the door, and then 
stood with her hand still on the door-knob, 
looking round her. 

Such a pretty room! During the months 
Betty had lived in it she had added so many 
lovely things that it was just overflowing with 
beauty and comfort. 

A fine copy of the “Sistine Madonna” 
looked down on her from the wall, and a 
royal Bengal tiger rug gnashed its teeth at 
her from the floor. Electric lights had been 
recently introduced at Denniston, and in 
Betty’s room they were hidden among the cor- 
nice decorations, and so cast a lovely radiance 
without a glare of light. 

And still Betty stood looking round her. 


silk hung over the foot of the bed,—for the 
nights were growing chilly,—and a little blue 
dressing-gown of eider-flannel and a pair of 
blue woolly slippers lay on the couch. A 
shaded night-lamp burned low on a small 
bedside table. 

Betty crossed the room and stood in front 
of a long pier-glass. She must have been 
pleased with the reflection she saw there, for 
the fluffy organdie dress, made over pink 
silk and bright with pink ribbons, was very 
becoming. 

But it was a sober little face in the mirror 
that looked back at her, and she turned away 
with a sigh. Then she took off the pretty 
dress, and throwing on the little blue dressing- 
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gown, she turned a key, and the electric light 
faded, leaving the room dark save for the tiny 
lamp. She sat down by the low, open win- 
dow, and crossing her arms on the sill, laid her 
head upon them and looked out at the stars. 
‘Then the tears came. 

“It ’s wicked and silly 1 am,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and I ’m glad no one knows it, for 
I 'd be ashamed. I ‘ve got everything in 
the world, and still—still I ’m wanting more. 
And I don’t even know what it is I ’m wanting. 
Grandma Jean is as kind as she can be, and I 
ought n’t to expect her to kiss me good night, 
if it zs my birthday; and of course it és n't 
my birthday really. And I ’m so glad that 
Jack’s leg is all right; I don’t mind a bit that 
he never gave me any thanks for getting Dr. 
Norton to cure him. I took Jack for my 
brother; and I ’ll give him all the money he 
wants, and all the education he wants; and 
then—and then he'll go off to that Navy place, 
and leave me, and never think of me again. 
Polly loves me in her baby way; but she ’s 
so little, and she would n’t care if she never 
saw me again. My party was beautiful, and 
the orchestra was just splendid, and Jimmy 
Briggs did n’t spoil it all by drumming at the 
wrong time; but—it was n’t a rea/ birthday, 
after all, and I suppose that ’s why there 
seems to be something missing. 

“And nobody gave me any presents. Of 
course I know why; it ’s ’cause I ’ve got 
money enough to buy all the presents I want, 
myself. But that ain’t it. If Miss Grace 
had only made me even a bit of a pin-cushion, 
now, or if Jack had whittled something out 
of wood for me. But they think I don’t care 
for anything unless it costs a lot of money— 
and what costs money I can buy for myself. 

“Oh, dear! I s’pose I ’m awful wicked and 
ungrateful. Me, the richest girl in Green- 
borough, a-moping here, when I ought to be 
singing with joy. I’m all wrong. Mrs. Van 
Court said, when I came here to live, ‘ Now, 
Betty, if you ’re not happy, it ’s your own 
fault’; and if it ’s my own fault, I ’ll shtrive— 
strive to cure it; and I 'll stop worrying about 
myself; but—I zsh I had somebody to worry 
about me.” 

With a sigh as sad as the wail of her #o- 
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lian harp, the little girl rose and turned on the 
pretty lights again. The sight of her room 
full 
saying half aloud, “I am a silly—I 
quit it and behave myself,” she prepared for 


cheer her; and 


ll just 


of treasures seemed to 


bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

She slept late next morning, and when she 
awoke the sun was shining, and she was her 
own merry self once more. The sad thoughts 
seemed to have hidden themselves away, and 
soon a very spick-and-span Betty in a fresh 
blue gingham dress went dancing downstairs. 

She stopped to kiss Polly, who was “ playing 
steamboat” in the hall, and then went on to 
the dining-room. 

“At ’s all water,” shouted Polly, “an’ 
you ’s in it, an’ you ‘Il det wet.” 

“Oh, dear, so I will!” cried Betty, always 
ready to “pretend.” ‘‘My feet are soaking 
wet now; what sha// 1 do?” 

She hopped up on a chair, and then jumped 
to a window-seat, and so made her way from 
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‘(*THE WATERS ARE RISING!’ YELLED MR. 
one piece of furniture to another until she 
reached her own chair at the dining-table; 
and then, with her feet tucked up under her, 
she rang the bell for the waitress. 

While Betty was still at her breakfast, she 
heard a familiar step in the hall, and looking 
up, she saw Mr. Richard Van Court smiling 
at her from the doorway. 

“Oh, what a lazy popinjay-bird!” he cried. 
“You ’ll never catch the early worm.” 

Betty scorned to reply, and called out 
quickly: “Oh, be careful, Mr. Dick; the 
water ’s six inches deep on this floor, and rising 
fast; you ’ll be drowned if you don’t look out!” 

“Good gracious, so I will!” exclaimed the 
young man, in great consternation. Then he 
turned up his trousers, and picked his way 
carefully around, to the delight of Polly, 
whose steamboat had drawn nearer and was 


DICK, 


FRANTICALLY. ‘I SHALL BE DROWNED!’” 


steering straight for the Great Sideboard 
Dock. 

“The waters are rising!” yelled Mr. Dick, 
frantically. “I shall be drowned! But no 
—I can swim.” And with the motions of a 
despairing swimmer, he reached Grandma 
Jean’s chair at the table, and climbing up 
into it, he sat on the arm, with his feet on 
the seat. 

Polly screamed with glee ; and Betty laughed 
heartily at the apparently exhausted refugee, 
and said: ‘‘Won’t you have a cup of coffee 
now, to keep you from taking cold?” 

“T will take a cup of coffee,” said Mr. 
Dick, “ but I ’ve already taken the cold” ; and 
he gave a series of such prodigious sneezes 
that Polly tumbled out of her steamboat, she 
laughed so hard. 

Then the expert swimmer had to throw 
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himself into the sea again to rescue the 
drowning sailor; and after this heroic deed 
he returned to his arm-chair island to drink 
the coffee Ellen brought to him. 

“ Popinjay,” he said, as he helped himself 
to cream, “I have to drive over to the Ridge 
this morning; and as it is Saturday, and you 
have no lessons, I stopped to see if you ’d like 
to go with me.” 

“Oh, I ’d love to go,” said Betty; for a 
drive with Mr. Dick was always a pleasure. 

“All right, then; skip up and don your 
bonnet gay; my steed waits at the door.” 

Betty was soon ready, and they started off. 
It was a perfect morning, and the horses spun 
along so fast, and Mr. Dick was in a jolly 
humor and told such merry stories and funny 
jokes, that Betty began to wonder how any- 
body could ever be sad, herself least of all. 

The’ loneliness of the night before seemed 
like a dream; but as they were discussing 
the birthday party in all its phases, Betty told 
Mr. Dick about it. 

The young man took it more seriously than 
she had thought he would. 

“Little one,” he said kindly, “‘ you must n’t 
allow yourself to have such thoughts.” 

‘I don’t often, sir,” said she. ‘I ’m ’most 
always happy and glad—as indeed I ought 
to be, with my home and family all complete. 
But sometimes I feel the want of somebody 
else—somebody that I have n’t bought with 
my fortune.” 

Mr. Dick cid n’t tell her—what he feared 
was the case—that her poor little orphan heart 
was craving true affection and sympathy, 
which cannot be bought, though the imita- 
tion of them is always for sale. 

“Well, well, Popinjay,” he said cheerfully, 
“when those thoughts come after you, just 
turn round and drive them out of your head. 
You ’re forming your character now, you 
know, and you ’ve a strong will; so all such 





signs of morbidness or discontent you must 
fight against amd destroy.” 
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“Yes, sir; I ‘Il do it. And when I think 
of all my beautiful home, and my new hat 
and all, I know I ’m undeserving and I know 
I ’m most ungrateful to be desiring any- 
thing else. But I think, sir, if I had a 
sister—I mean a big sister, as big as I am— 
she ’d be a companion, like. Jack ’s the best 
brother in the world; but he’s a boy, and he 
does n’t understand half I say to him. And 
I think I ‘ll buy one more member to my 
family, and have some nice girl to be a sister 
of my own age.” 

“Well, Betty, you may be right about this; 
I don’t say you ’re not; but let me give you 
a little advice. Don’t buy this sister too sud- 
denly. Be sure you ’ve found the right one 
before you get her on your hands for life. 
Take her on trial first. Have you any one 
in view?” 

“No, sir—unless it might be Tillie Fenn. 
She ’s a nice girl, and she lives with her aunt. 
Mrs. Fenn does n’t like Tillie very much, and 


’ 


she ’s awful hard on her; so I guess I could 
buy her, if I wanted to.” 

“But don’t do it, Popinjay, until you ’ve 
given Miss Tillie a trial. Ask her to come 
and visit you for a week; and then, if you like 
her, extend the invitation to a month; but be 
sure she ’s what you need before you adopt 
her.” 

This seemed sensible, and Betty promised 
to follow her friend’s advice; and then the 
subject was dropped, and they devoted all 
their time and attention to enjoying their 
delightful ride. 

“ Don’t say anything about this matter,” said 
Mr. Van Court, as they drove into Denniston, 
on their return, “but invite your friend; and 
after you ’ve made the experiment, tell me 
how it succeeded, and then we ’Il talk it over 
with Brewster.” 

Betty felt a little proud of having a secret 
with Mr. Dick, and readily promised to do 
as he said—though she felt sure that the ac- 
quiring of a new sister would be a success. 


(To be continued.) 
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A ROSE 


IN A BUBBLE. 


A SOAP-BUBBLE MAGICIAN. 


By MEREDITH NUGENT. 





It had been an evening of continual sur- 


prises; and when Philip entered the room 
carrying a bowl, two long clay pipes, a piece 
of soap, three cornucopias, and a mysterious- 
looking pasteboard box, not even the wisest 
among the children could imagine what this 
part of the program was to be. Neither were 
they any nearer a solution after Phil had taken 
from the box a rose, two dinner-plates, a 
humming top, a table-knife, two door-keys, 
several marbles, and a number of nails. 

Phil would have overwhelmed with 


questions had he not at once eased the minds 


been 


of his astonished audience by announcing that 
he was going to show them some new tricks 
with soap-bubbles. 

“Now watch 
having carefully mixed the soapy water until 
he considered it just right. “I will just blow 
» you some bubbles with one of these long pipes.” 


” 


me! he continued, after 





Soon it seemed that the air was full of the 
shining globes. Satisfied with the result of this 
trial,—for the object in blowing these bubbles 
had been to test the strength of the soapy water, 
— Philip took one of the cornucopias, and blew 
a bubble so large that the children clapped 
their hands for joy. He tossed a bubble into 
the air, and as it slowly descended caught it upon 
the cornucopia. The next he caught upon the 
palm of his hand. The next he balanced upon 
the tip of his forefinger. Still 
caught upon a broad wad of cotton. 


another was 
He held 
one in graceful poise upon the end of a knit- 
ting-needle, and proceeded to play battledore 
and shuttlecock with it. times he 
tossed this bubble into the air, and three times 
he caught it, before the beauty burst. With a 
cornucopia larger than the one he just used, 
he blew a bubble upon a dinner-plate, com- 
pletely covering it; then he blew another on 
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A SOAP-BUBBLE 


top of the first, but in such a manner that the 
two united, forming one immense sphere. 
Philip thereafter directed his attention to 
the more striking part of his exhibition, and 
from this time on his performances were sim- 
that 
exclaimed, pointing to a beautiful ene resting 
upon a lacquered tray. “ Well, I am going to 
”; and in a very 


ply amazing. “See white rose?” he 


put it inside of a soap-bubble 
few moments the flower was sphered over by 
a bubble so large and perfect that it seemed 
as if made of purest glass. Cries of admiration 
came from all sides on beholding this beautiful 


sight. The bubble was a gem in color, and of 
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spinning, and amazed his audience by placing a 
bubble over that also. 

While the top still hummed under its many- 
hued canopy, Philip blew another bubble, and 
called the attention of those present to the 
fact that an old that a bubble 
would burst as soon as pricked. “ But here 


adage said 
is a case,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “ where 
this old adage, like so many others, is proved 
to be false.” Casting the bubble into the air, 
Philip passed 
through it. 


a knitting-needle completely 
To add force to his opinion con 
cerning the old adage, the young magician 


blew a bubble upon a plate, and then dropped 





A SPINNING TOP INCLOSED WITHIN A BUBBLE. 


great size. Carefully timed by a watch, it 
lasted just two minutes and a half. 


Following this, Phil set the humming top to 


a needle through the top of 
sphere without injuring it in the least. 


the iridescent 


Before the childish exclamations caused by 
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DROPPING OBJECTS THROUGH A 


this feat ceased, Philip dropped a pen through 
the film ; there it lay in the plate, sure enough ; 
then he dropped another pen through; then a 
small key; then a larger key; then two nails; 
and then concluded the remarkable exhibi- 
tion by pouring some soapy water through, 
after which the bubble broke. It had stood up 
under this rough ordeal for a little more than 
one minute. Certainly the soapy water was 
never in better condition, but the unusually 
long duration of the bubbles was due also, 
as Philip explained, to the low temperature of 
the room. 

As proof of the fact that temperature 
affected the duration of the bubbles, Philip 
asked his audience to accompany him into a 
room which was almost cold. Arrived there, 
he blew upon a glass plate a bubble that 
seemed as if it never would burst. 

“All put on your hats and coats,” was 
Philip’s next direction, “and I ’ll show you 


BUBBLE WITHOUT BREAKING IT. 


something about bubbles in a room where the 
temperature is below the freezing-point.” 


November. As soon as the 


It was late in 
little ones were 
dressed as if for a sleigh-ride, Phil blew a 
bubble very carefully upon a small looking- 
glass. Twenty pairs of eyes were eagerly 
fixed upon this glistening sphere, in anxious 
expectation of—almost anything! 

At the expiration of thirty seconds its bril- 


assembled in this room, 





liancy was seen to be greatly dimmed, and by 
the time fifty seconds had elapsed all trans- 
parency had gone. 

“ There,” cried Phil, “ is a soap-bubble which 
will last a year, provided the room is kept cold 
enough, for that soap-bubble is frozen.” 

This performance so delighted the children 
that Phil covered the glass with a whole array 
of frozen bubbles; then he broke some with 
a pencil, and fanned the light pieces of ice, 
which were like tissue-paper, all about the room. 
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Our young magician now resumed his won- 
derful entertainment in the warmer apartment. 
He began by blowing a large bubble upon the 
lacquered tray; then he blew another bubble 
inside of this first one. ‘‘ Two,” he called out; 
and next, as if to amaze his audience com- 
pletely, he blew another bubble inside of this 
second one, filling it, as he did so, with smoke. 

‘Three!’ shouted the children in unison. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more 
lovely than these three beautiful bubbles, per- 
fect in form, and glistening with all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

Philip was certainly outdoing himself. He 
had given his friends many pretty surprises, 
but none of them had ever come near equal- 


ing this one. For a while, after this feat, he 


as one of the bubbles came sailing down, the 
performer pierced it through with a large table- 
knife, without inflicting the least injury upon 
it. He was evidently thinking of the old adage 
again; for as the next bubble came near to 
him, he pierced it not only with a knife, 
but with a fork also. Then, holding another 
bubble upon the cornucopia, he cut through it 
in all directions; yet still the bubble remained 
unbroken. 

Phil then, apparently having decided on the 
next feat, requested that the lights be turned 
out. When the room was in total darkness, 
he took a candle from the pasteboard box, 
and lighted it. 

‘I am about to show you what I think is 
the prettiest experiment of all,” he said, and 





CUTTING THROUGH A BUBBLE WITH A KNIFR. 


just simply tossed bubbles into the air, as if 
thinking of what he should show next. Even 
this “intermission,’’ as he called it, was not 
without some strikingly original features; for 


began to blow a large bubble upon the plate. 
The interest, however, was immediately 
awakened when he placed the lighted candle 
within a lamp-chimney ; and there was a burst 





75° 
of genuine enthusiasm 
as he thrust the chim- 
ney that held the can- 
dle down into the mid- 
dle of the great bubble. 
This made a won- 
derfully pretty sight, 
and as tlie rays of 
the candle-light came 
glinting through the 
chimney, Philip’s face 
was seen by all to be 
wreathed in smiles. 
“‘T must confess,” 
he modestly said, “this 
performance is all very 
simple—so simple that 
any child here may 
perform all the pretty 
experiments I have 
shown you this even- 


ing. Some other time I will take pleasure in 
explaining to you exactly how it is all done.” 





THREE BUBBLES, 
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ONE 


A 


INSIDE ANOTHER, AND THE 


FROZEN BUBBLE. 


SMALLEST FILLED WITH 
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Although Philip had told the children that 
the candle-light effect was probably the best 


SMOKE. 
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of his experiments, his 
crowning triumph was 
vet to come, 
"Amid a hushed ex- 
citement, took 
tumbler and half filled 
water ; 
from 


he a 


it with soapy 
then drew 
the pasteboard box a 
small American flag, 
which he fastened on 
a stick supported by 


he 


a bit of wire so that 
it floated over the tum- 
bler. Then, putting a 
long clay pipe into the 
glass, he called to his 
uncle, who had been 
called in especially for 
this purpose, to blow 
plenty of smoke 
through the pipe. 
The moment Phil’s 
uncle blew the 
pipe there issued from 
the tumbler an opal 
stream of wondrous 
beauty. It consisted 
of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pure white 
bubbles, which poured 
down the sides of the 
tumbler and upon the 
looking-glass on which 
it had been placed. 
Faster and faster the 
bubbles rushed out, 
and higher, too, they 
until, 


into 


mounted now, 


suddenly, it seemed, 


MERENIT “ENT 


there burst into view MERE .N \ 


an arch of the most 


exquisite loveliness. Prot 

When the pipe was withdrawn, the children 
went into raptures over the fairy-like scene; 
but the prettiest feature was to come. 

In a few moments one of the little bubbles 
broke. A puff of smoke shot forth, forming, as 
it did so, a dainty, tiny ring; then another bub- 
ble broke, and another ring appeared; then 
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THE FLAG DRAWN FROM 


the bubbles began to explode in such rapid 
succession that it became impossible to count 
This was the crown of the 
“ Hurrah the 
“ This is our 


the tiny wreaths. 
entertainment. 
shouted Philip. 
Let us all sing ‘America. 


evening’s for 
United States!” 
salute to the flag. 


And as the little ones raised their voices in joy- 


,” 
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ous chorus, they one and all felt that this was 
the most surprising evening entertainment they 
had ever seen. 

A few days afterward Philip sent me an 
account of how he performed his experiments. 
Here it is: 


DIRECTIONS FOR A SOAP-BUBBLE 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


First, make several cornucopias of varying sizes. 
These should be made of stout wrapping-paper. 





break, the mixture is ready for use. If the bubble 
will not stand this test, add more soap or more 
water until it does. 

Third, take plenty of time, and never be hurried. 
Most people fail in making soap-bubbles because 
they are inahurry. To blow soap-bubbles suc- 
cessfully, first draw a deep breath, then place your 
mouth to the pipe or cornucopia, and start the 
blowing very gently. 

Fourth, choose as cool a place as possible in 
which to make experiments. Bubbles will last 
much \onger in a cold room than in a warm room. 

To blow the large bubbles: Dip a cornucopia in 


A CANDLE WITH A BUBBLE FOR A GLOBE 


Cover both sides of paper with paste before rolling 
into shape. This will insure their being stiff. 
Second, take ordinary soap, and rub briskly in 
half a bowl of water until the proper thickness is 
reached. To tell when soapy water is right, blow 
a bubble with a pipe, then dip thumb and fore- 
finger into mixture, and take hold of the bubble 
with wet fingers. If the bubble gives and does not 


soapy water until the larger opening is covered by a 
soapy film; draw a deep breath, then blow slowly 
into the cornucopia. When the air is exhausted 
from the lungs, press your tongue over the mouth 
end of the cornucopia while drawing in the 
second breath, then blow through the cornucopia 
as before. 

How to put a rose inside of a soap-bubble : Cover 
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the inside of the dinner-plate with soapy water 
about one eighth of an inch deep, place the rose in 
the center, and cover with the cornucopia. Blow 
gently, while slowly lifting the cornucopia from 








DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW ONE SOAP-BUBBLE IS PLACED 
INSIDE OF ANOTHER. 


plate, as shown in the diagram. Continue to 
blow until the bubble is of the desired size; then 
withdraw the cornucopia very carefully. 

How to make a top spin inside of a bubble: Pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the rose experiment. 

How to join two bubbles into one: Blow a large 
bubble on the plate, then blow a second bubble on 
top of the first one. If the soapy mixture is of 
the right consistency, they will unite in one large 
sphere. Should this experiment fail the first time, 
try again. No sure rule can be laid down in this 
case; much depends upon chance. 

How to thrust a knife through a bubble without 
breaking the bubble: Soak the knife thoroughly in 
soapy water. As the bubble descends, gently pierce 
it with the knife, as shown in the picture. Hold a 
bubble hanging from the cornucopia. If the soapy 
water is in proper condition, the knife may be passed 
through the bubble in all directions without burst- 
ing it. By dipping them previously in soapy water, 
knitting-needles and numerous other objects may 
be passed through in the same manner. 

How to drop objects through a large bubble: 
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Soak the objects in the soapy mixture, and drop 
them carefully through the top of the bubble. 

How to place a lighted candle inside of a 
bubble: First soak a lamp-chimney thoroughly in 
the soapy mixture. Place a small piece of candle 
inside the chimney, and then light the candle, and 
slowly put the chimney through the top of the 
bubble, as shown in the picture. 

How to place three bubbles inside one another: 
First blow a large bubble with the large cornu- 
copia, then dip well into mixture the smaller cor- 
nucopia, and blow the second bubble, as shown 
in the diagram. The third bubble may be blown 
by passing a clay pipe through both bubbles, after 
it has been soaked in soapy water. 

How to freeze a bubble: Blow a bubble ona plate 
in a room where the temperature is below the freez- 
ing-point (32° F.). The bubble must not be jarred 
or moved a¢ a//, or the experiment will fail. 

How the ‘Salute to the Flag” is prepared: 
Half fill a tumbler with soapy water. Fasten the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A SPINNING TOP IS PLACED INSIDE 
OF A SOAP-BUBBLE. 


little flag in place, dip the stem of a clay pipe in 
soapy water, and blow smoke through the bowl- 
end, when the bubbles will appear as shown in the 
illustration. This is a very pretty experiment. 

















THE MAGNETISM OF THE FISHING-ROD. 
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“BELINDA” IN THE FORE-ROOM. 
By ETHEL ParToN. 

HERE had come a Tilly, who was easily startled, clutched Axy’s 
sea-turn in the early arm. “Oh!” she cried, “ what was that?” 
afternoon of a_ hot “T don’t know,” said Axy, staring vainly 
August day. Tilly and down the hill, where only the nearest boulder 
Achsah Binns, their and a clump of barberry-bushes loomed dimly 


dish-washing done, 
escaped joyfully from 
the kitchen, and sat 
down side by side on 
the broad door-stone 
at the back of the farm- 
house, drawing deep 
bre we of the moist, salty air as they watched 

the silver sea-fog swirl and billow higher and 
higher along the slope of Two-Top Hill. Al- 
ready Tilly’s buff sprigged calico was limp and 
clinging with dampness, and Axy’s brown hair, 
neatly laid in bands behind her ears, was rip- 
pling and roughening its decorous satin surface, 
and threatening presently to break downright 
into curls. ‘Tilly had rolled her hands, yet 
red and puckery from the dish-pan, loosely in 
and leaned her back against the 
Axy 


her apron, 
door-jamb with a long sigh of comfort. 
sat upright, her chin in her hand, her sharp 
bare elbow resting on her knee, her eyes fol- 
lowing absently the strong, soft pouring of the 
mist through the hollow cleft in the hilltop 
that held and sheltered the farm. The mount- 
ing tide had risen beyond where the girls were 
sitting, but it thinned visibly as near as the 
eaves and chimneys of the house, and often 
in its swirling and shifting allowed the twin 
round summits of Two-Top to break into view, 
with a gleam of watery blue above them. 

The High Farm, in its lofty nest, was plainly 
almost at the upper height of the fog-drift, but 
below it all the world was lost in streaming 
gray. 

There was heard not far away a sudden 
sound of clattering and scrambling, followed 
by a thud and a rattle as of falling stones. 
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through the fog. “It ’s down there, some- 
where in the pasture. Listen! —it 
as if a horse were coming over the stone wall 
Maybe somebody ’s 
He 'll 


his own neck, 


sounds 


that crosses the ridge. 
got lost in the mist, and left the road. 
break the horse’s legs, if not 
I ’m afraid. There—there it is again! 
There was indeed a nearer thud and scram- 
ble, followed by a startled snort; and then a 
dark bay horse with a white foot 
ridden by a wide-eyed 
swiftly out of the smother only a 
away, leaped the last flat-lying juniper-bush, 
and halted, sweating and panting, at the door. 
“It’s Zeb!” cried Tilly, ‘Well, 
Zebedee What are you thinking of, 
riding such a crazy rig; 
Whatever will your father say?” 


"0? 


and star, 


hatless, boy, burst 


few yards 


with relief. 
Thyng! 
and good land, that ’s 
Belinda! 

The boy slipped to the 
against the horse, breathing hard, and bending 
his head sidewise, with a motion of his hand 
to the girls to keep still. He was evidently 
listening; and Tilly took fright again, and 
caught her breath in a whimper. But Axy 
sharply bade her keep quiet, and she tried to 
control herself, only striving nervously to untie 
her apron-strings, and sniffing softly as they 
pulled into tighter and tighter knots and re- 
fused to come undone. Zeb glanced at her 
impatiently, and spoke to Axy. 

“They ‘ve sent out more parties to bring 
in horses,” he said. Axy She knew 
he meant the British, who had been quartered 
for a week past in about the nearest 
town, and had already carried off many horses 
from the neighboring farms. 

‘Do they want Belinda?” she asked. 


ground and leaned 


nodded. 


and 
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“Yes,” said Zeb; “they do. She ’s the 
finest horse anywhere round, and they ‘ve 
heard of her—seen her, too, when father was 
at the camp looking after some of their sick 
soldiers. One of his patients there thought it 
was rather poor pay for doctoring to steal the 
doctor’s horse, I suppose, for he sent him a 
warning to hide her. We got it just in time. 
You ought to have seen father! You know 
how proud he is of Belinda. He vowed and 
declared he ’d shoot the first outrageous red- 
coat that dared put his finger on her hide; and 
the more he talked the angrier he made him- 
self. He threw his wig across the room, and 
pounded his fist on the table, and pretty nearly 
danced, he was so angry! Then he saw I 
had to laugh, and he tried to be calm and 
dignified and take a pinch of snuff; but his 
hand shook, and he took so much he nearly 
sneezed his head off; and before he could 
stop kerchooing, we saw them coming up the 
street.” 

Tilly, who had giggled faintly, grew serious 
again, and asked breathlessly: ‘‘ What did he 
do?” 

‘He stopped just a second to think,” 
answered Zeb, ‘‘and then he told me to take 
her and get away with her. He said he 
would n’t even tell me where to go, so he could 
say honestly he did n’t know where she was; 
but he guessed if I used my wits I ’d think of 
the best place. I meant to take her over to 
Uncle Joseph’s by way of the woods, and 
that ’s the place I started for; but there are 
parties out on both roads, and I could n’t get 
there. I was chased, and I only got away by 
coming over the stone wall and right up the 
hill here; and I could n’t have done that but 
for the fog. They did n’t dare follow over such 
rough ground when they could n’t see and 
did n’t know the way. I don’t know how I 
did it safely myself.” 

“Tt ’s a queer place to hide,” said Axy, 
anxiously—‘“‘the top of the tallest hill in the 
county!” 

“Tt ’s worse than queer,” agreed Zeb, rue- 
fully. ‘‘ Belinda can’t go any farther—she ‘s 


” 


shaking all over, poor thing; look at her! 
And she cast a shoe, coming over the wall. 
If the fog holds, and they come, maybe I can 
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hide her down the side a little way, in a clump 
of bushes. They could n’t tell what was horse 
and what was barberry-bush ten yards off. But 
if it clears there ’s no chance atall. They ’I| 
just come up and take her. They can see her 
half a mile away, if we try to escape by the 
pastures; and there ’s nowhere to hide her if 
we stay.” 

‘‘But do they know where you went to?” 
asked Axy. “Are you sure they ’Il look for 
you up here at all?” 

“Oh, yes; they know,” Zeb answered, for- 
lornly. ‘‘ There—there ’s the sun!” 

Sure enough, the mist parted, and both 
summits of the hill shone bright and clear, 
with the cresting boulders and low bushes 
standing plain against the glistening blue. 

“Whatever shall do?” wailed 
“Oh, dear! Oh, Axy, do you 
suppose they ‘ve started yet? It ’s so thick 
in the hollows, I can’t see. Oh, is n’t that 
something red?” 

“No, it is n’t,” snapped Axy, who was apt 
to be cross when she was excited; “and do 
be quiet, Tilly, and let us think. If there 
was only any sort of hiding-place big enough 
to hold Belinda! But there is n’t; there ’s 
not—”’ 

“Put her in the barn,” interrupted Tilly, 


we Tilly. 


oh, dear! 


’ 


distractedly. 

“The barn! Where do people look for 
horses first of all, simpleton?” cried Axy, with 
scorn. 

“Well, the /ouse, then,” suggested Tilly, 
timidly. 

Zeb laughed rather shakily, and answered 
that Belinda was n’t parlor company, and he 
guessed Mrs. Binns would have a word to 
say; besides, it could n’t be done; and if it 
could, it would get them into trouble; and it 
would n’t be any use, anyway. 

But Axy broke in abruptly on his objections. 

“We ll try it!” she cried. “It’s the only 
thing, and it ’s a chance. Mother ’ 
and so ’s father; and Aunt Nancy is so deaf 
she won’t hear a thing; and there ’s nobody 
else at home but just we two. She ’s out in 
the store-room, and does n’t even know you ‘ve 
come; and we ’ll get you in without telling her, 


S away, 


and then she can tell ’em there ’s nobody here 
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—don’t you see? And we ’ll muffle her feet, 
and you must stay and pat her nose and keep 
her from whinnying.” (Axy did not stop for 
such a trifle as to untangle Aunt Nancy and 
the mare from the maze of pronouns: her 
hearers would understand.) “And the parlor 
shutters are always shut, so there ’ll be nothing 
odd about that; and I don’t believe, honestly, 
they ‘ll ever think of looking there. And I 
could n’t dear to lose Belinda, the beauty, and 
let some hulking, rough trooper ill-use her. 
And besides that, Zeb, what would they do 
with you ? They might carry you off to prison ; 
and if they did n’t— Oh, Zeb, don’t you 
remember how the soldier thrashed Reuben 
Jenks, and told him that was a lesson for rebel 
lads who ran away with the horses that were 
wanted for his Majesty’s army? And it was 
only their old cart-horse he had tried to get 
away with, that ’s twenty years old, and as 
slow as a snail. Surely they ’d be angrier to 
near lose Belinda.” 

‘“Axy, will you truly do it?” Zeb inter- 
rupted, his pleasant, freckled face, so down- 
cast the moment before, flushing with hope 
as he comprehended the possibility of her 
scheme. “I do believe it is a chance—and 
father has trusted me to save her.” 

Axy nodded a firm little nod by way of 
answer. Then she bade Tilly run round to 
the store-room window and peep in to see if 
Aunt Nancy was still there and busy enough 
to be likely to remain. Next she pulled off 
her big apron, and tearing it into strips, handed 
them to Zeb to tie up Belinda’s hoofs. 

“Woolen would be better, but I can’t stop 
to find any,” she explained, “at least, not till 
we get inside; and she must n’t make dents in 
the hall floor if we can help it. Mother ’Il say 
it ’s right to help you, but she won’t like 
things spoiled, all the same. Besides, if 
they ’re already coming up the hill they could 
hear her ever so far, tramping on wood.” 

“They can’t be near yet. Besides, it ’s as 
thick as porridge down at the bottom,” re- 
turned Zeb, as he stooped low, handling the 
puzzled mare’s forefoot. ‘And the road ’s 
so rough, they may wait till the sun ’s out 
clearer. They know if I ’m here I can’t get 
away, with the river looping round the hill, and 
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their men blocking the road. ‘They can take 
their time. But all the same we have n’t a 
minute to lose.” 

“No,” agreed Axy. “‘ We must get Belinda 
in as quick as we can. Open the door, Tilly.” 

So Tilly, who had returned, reporting Aunt 
Nancy safely occupied for another half-hour, 
flung open the back door of the wide hall that 
ran straight through the roomy old farm-house, 
and darting indoors, presently came back with 
a big red apple in her hand, and stood on 
the threshold, extending it coaxingly toward 
Belinda. Belinda, poor bewildered creature, 
saw it, but even such a delicacy could not 
entirely distract her mind. She would prick 
one ear forward and sniff; but then, just at 
the critical moment, she would remember her 
bundled hoofs, and lift them uneasily up and 
down, shying and sidling, craning her pretty 
head forward and trying the lower of the three 
stone steps with her forefoot, only to draw 
it back again, a moment later, and begin all 
over again her fuming and fidgeting. It was 
not until Zeb relinquished the bridle to Axy, 
and, taking the apple himself, backed slowly 
before her, that he was able, with much coax- 
ing and many reassuring whispers, to beguile 
her up the steps, and reward her as she crossed 
the door-sill. 
treated, but he took the bridle again and 
urged her forward, while just beyond him 
Tilly held out more apples, a gleaming and 


She would have instantly re- 


fragrant apronful. And at last, with one 
twitching ear turned forward and one back, 
and mingled appetite and anxiety expressed in 
her great, brown, rolling eyes, Belinda danced 
gingerly sidewise down the long hall after 
the excited pair. She started violently and 
swung around with a snort and a toss as the 
sunlight was cut off by the closing of the hall 
door behind her, and a subdued clash and the 
sound of a bolt shot home signaled that she 
was a prisoner. 

“We have her now!” cried Axy, triumph- 
antly, as she ran ahead to open the parlor 
door, and invited her guests to enter, Tilly, of 
course, coming first with the enticing apples, 
and Zeb following. He had released Belinda, 
guessing that if she were left to herself she 
would presently choose society and more 
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apples of her own free will, in spite of her 
manifest dislike to doorways, rather than 
remain in the loneliness of the hall without. 
She looked after him dubiously; but she fol- 
lowed, and stood gracefully allowing herself 
to be fed and petted, in the very middle of 
the beautifully sanded “ best” floor. Her sleek 
bay sides and dainty head were reflected in 
the narrow looking-glass, in the dim green 
window-panes, in the glittering fire-dogs on 
the hearth, and in the polished brass knobs of 
the tall high-boy, until there seemed more 
horses in the cherished precincts of the Binns 
fore-room than the big Binns barn without 
had ever held. 

Axy presently flitted away, to return bearing 
a load of braided rugs, bags of “ pieces,” and 
worn-out comforters. These she heaped on 
the floor, and Belinda was led upon the pile, 
that her feet, if she should prance or paw, 
might be more effectually silenced. 

‘Put the rest of the apples on the mantel, 
Tilly,” she ordered, looking about her with the 
eye of a little general; “they ’ll do if Belinda 
gets uneasy; but she does crunch so loud it 
makes me scary! I would n’t give her any 
more unless you have to, Zeb. Tilly, now run 
round outside and see if there ’s anybody in 
sight. We can’t open these windows to look.” 

Tilly slipped out. “Do you think of any- 
thing else we can do?” asked Axy, who felt 
she must be pale herself, and noticed how big 
and dark Zeb’s freckles looked on the unfa- 
miliar whiteness of his cheeks. His face wore a 
listening look once more, and he was breathing 
fast. 

“Only just to wait,” he said. 
they ’ll come soon, and get it over. 
waiting, worse than anything.” 

“So do I,” agreed Axy. “We ’ve thought 
of all the things we ought to think of already, 
and it just gives us time to think of all those 
we ought n’t, and to get frightened. I haven’t 
had time to be frightened before; but this is 
—it ’s—I don’t like it a bit!” 

Belinda munched a last bite of apple, and 
shifted nervously on her feet, and the boy and 
girl stood silent for a while beside her. Then 


“T hope 
I hate 


Zebedee asked: “If they get her, and take 
me, too, you ’ll let father know?” 
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Axy nodded her little jerky nod; but she 
added: “They won’t; and there ’s no need. 
You can leave her here and go and hide 
yourself. There are plenty of cupboards and 
closets.” 

“She would n’t keep quiet without me.’ 

“I ’ll stay with her.” 

“She does n’t know you as well—and if 
anybody stays, I’m the one. She ’s in my 
charge.” 

“But they would n’t hurt me—I ’m a girl.” 

“I don’t suppose they would; but I wonder 
what sort of boy I ’d be if I left you alone to 
find out whether they would or not!” 

“T ’m willing, truly.” 

“TI ’m not, and I ’m going to stay.” 

Belinda suddenly lifted her head and pricked 
her ears; she raised a muffled foot and tried 
to paw with it, but Zeb dropped quickly to 
his knee and caught it in his hand. She 
thought he was taking off the bunch of rags 
that cumbered her, and stood patiently letting 
him hold it lifted, though still listening. After 
a little he set the foot gently down again, and 
rose, ready to smother against his shoulder the 
whinny which he feared would be the next 
thing. The mare’s loud breathing, as she 
puffed her nostrils and drew them in again, 
and the hurried beating of their own hearts, 
seemed to fill the room as the two young 
rebels waited, and waited, and waited. But 
the thundering knock which they expected to 
hear did not come. Instead, there were only 
a few faint sounds from without, they could 
not tell exactly what or whence, though they 
seemed to come from the direction of the 
barn. They were not even quite sure they 
heard anything. And then, suddenly, a horse 
neighed almost under the window, and Zeb 
had caught up an old shawl from the floor 
and buried poor Belinda’s nose in it, and was 
hugging and soothing her with his arms round 
her neck and his face to hers, clinging only 
the tighter in silent desperation as she started 
away. Axy, prompt and pale, snatched up an 
armful of the soft woolens as Belinda’s forefeet 
quitted them, and tossed them behind her heels 
to deaden the sound of her movements as she 
backed. It was over in a moment—the an- 
swering whinny smothered in time, the startled 
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creature freed again from her hasty blindfold- 
ing, and her more startled guardians panting 
beside her, close in front of the wide hearth. 

“ Do you suppose they heard? ” Zeb breathed 
rather than whispered. 

“No,” Axy whispered back; then, very 
anxiously: “‘ Where can Tilly be? Why did n’t 
she warn us?” She paused and added: “I ’m 
Aunt Nancy may miss me and 
And I ’m going to lock you 


going out. 
ask questions. 
in and hide the key. 
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(Oh, confound it all!—she ’s as deaf as an 
adder!) Boy—horse /” 

“There ’s no horse here,” Aunt Nancy re- 
plied, with spirit. “ You have been in the barn 
and seen for yourselves there is not. And 
You are 


“é 


pray let go of my little niece there. 
frightening her to death. Sure, do you think 
the child keeps a bay horse hidden in her 
apron pocket?” 

“We won't Aut her!” shouted the soldier, 





That would give you a 
minute to get out by the 
windows if they try the 
door. But I ‘ll keep 
them away if I can, and 
don’t you think of any- 
thing but just keeping 
Belinda quiet. Tilly and 
I ‘ll do the rest.” 

She was gone, and he 
heard the key click cau- 
tiously in the lock; and 
then he was left alone 
with Belinda in the dim, 
shuttered room. 





As Axy came round : 
the corner of the house, : 
the first thing she saw 
was Tilly, pale and tear- ; 
ful, standing between " 
two soldiers, one of 


whom held her by the 
arm, while Aunt Nancy, 
her black eyes snapping 
with wrath, confronted 





the group. She must 
have just demanded 
their errand, and re- 


ceived a reply which, it 
was plain, had not been 
understood ; for now one 
of the men was roaring 
at her, while his com- 
rade and a third soldier 
near by, mounted, and holding the horses of 
the others, were laughing heartily at his efforts 
to make himself heard. 

!” he fairly shouted. 


** BELINDA 


“A horse! “ Horse! 
Horse! Bay horse—éboy—came this way / 
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THE VERY MIDDLE OF THE ‘BEST’ FLOOR.” 


“but she refuses—to answer—questions, and 
we think—she knows more—than she ’Il “/// 
You had best speak out if you want us to let 
her go/ Have you seen—a bay horse—a fine 
bay horse with a white sar—red-headed Boy ?” 
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His voice broke with the 
strain of yelling so long an 
address, and he mopped 
his brow with his red 
sleeve, while his comrades 
grinned appreciation of his 
difficulties. 

“T have seen neither 
horse nor boy. You may 
see for yourselves if there 
be either about the place,” 
responded Aunt Nancy, 
angrily. “A likely thing, 
indeed, to hide away a 
horse and rider on the top 
of a stony, bare hill with 
not so much as a tree on 
it for cover! Let my 
niece go, you blundering 
boobies! She is too fright- 
ened to answer your ques- 
tions. But I will answer 
as many as you please, and 
you may make the most of 
what I say. Nancy Binns 
is afraid of no man; no, 
nor soldier, either!” 

“ One deaf and t’ other dumb!” groaned the 
exhausted soldier. “I ’ve had enough of 
the pair. Here, little maid,’’—he turned to 
Axy,—“can you talk—and hear?” 

“ Both, sir,” said Axy, curtsying. 

“That ’s better,” said he, good-naturedly 
enough, and plainly relieved. “ Now, then, 
you have heard what we want to know. 
Have you anything to tell us? Be careful; 
’t will be a dangerous thing for you if we 
catch you fibbing.” 

“T ll tell you no fibs, sir,” answered Axy, 
quickly ; ‘but I can only say what my aunt 
has said already: there ’s no such horse in 
our barn, and you can see for yourself there ’s 
none in our pasture; and the only other place 
is our house—if you please to search that. 
There ’s the attic, and the cellar, and the 
woodshed, and all the closets; and if the bay 
horse with the white star is as clever at curling 
his legs up under him as he must be at stretch- 
ing them to run away, or maybe to scramble 
up and down stairs, he might even be stowed 
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“**4 HORSE!’ SHOUTED THE SOLDIER; ‘BAY HORSE — 
BOY —CAME THIS way!’” 
away in the pumpkin-bin! I have often hid 
there myself, and indeed it ’s a good place to 
lie snug. Will you look?” 

Now, the sergeant was already thinking he 
had made a mistake in searching a hilltop, 
and that the boy must have slipped past them 
somehow in the fog; and, moreover, he was a 
kind man, who did not enjoy frightening a little 
girl as desperately as he seemed to have fright- 
ened Tilly; and besides, if the horse was not 
there, it must be somewhere else, and time was 
being wasted. 

So the puzzled sergeant looked hard for an 
anxious minute from Axy to her aunt; and 
then, growling only, “Saucy tongyes are n't 
safe for little girls!” he flung upon his horse, 
tossed a quick order to his comrades, and 
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away went the three scarlet figures together, 
clattering swiftly down the hill. 

Nobody spoke till they were well beyond 
the first “ thank-you-ma’am ” of the rough road. 
Then Tilly, lifting her streaming face from 
Aunt Nancy’s crumpled kerchief, where she 
had buried it, sobbed hysterically: “Oh, Axy 
-oh, Axy! they asked me if I ’d seen ’em 
—and I had! And so I would n’t say any- 
thing at all. And they said they ’d take me 
away with ’em if I did n’t; and I was so fright- 
ened I did n’t know what to do; but I did n’t 
tell—I did n’t tell!” 

She dropped her face again against the 
soaked kerchief; and Aunt Nancy patted her 
shoulders and murmured: “ There, my dear; 
there, there!” She added more sharply: 
“What is the poor child talking about, Axy?” 

“Come into the house and I ’ll show you,” 
said Axy; and taking Tilly’s hand, she led the 
way to the parlor, whisked the key from be- 
hind the hall cupboard, and threw open the 
door. For a moment they could not see 
into the dim room, and before their eyes had 
grown used to the darkness Belinda neighed 
a greeting—neighed unchecked, so loud and 
long that even Aunt Nancy heard, and jumped 
as if she were shot! A minute later Axy was 
pouring out explanations, and Zeb thanks, 
while Tilly still sobbed softly; and Belinda, 
forgotten in the excitement, walked slyly over 





to the mantelpiece, and laying her nose down 
sideways, and curling back her lips, chased the 
last remaining apple up and down the smooth 
ledge, with her white teeth snapping, and little 
snorts and puffings of enjoyment. 

At nightfall she was led to the barn, where 
she remained safe during the few remaining 
days before the British marched out of the 
vicinity. Then Zeb took her home. And a 
little later Dr. Thyng—who, scarcely less than 
the parson and the squire, was a great man 
of the neighborhood—rode out in his Sunday 
coat and best ruffles to make a formal call on 
“Miss Achsah and Miss Matilda Binns,” and 
to thank them for all they had done; and 
which had done the most he declared he could 
not tell; and he praised them both till Tilly 
blushed like a peony, and Axy held her chin 
so high with pride it tipped up skyward almost 
as sharply as her little turn-up nose! And if 
the two sisters did not really enjoy this visit as 
much as the many less imposing which Zeb, 
their warm friend from that day, made in less 
stately fashion, yet it was a great honor and a 
Standing on the 


great event, none the less. 
door-step, curtsying their good-bys, they felt, as 
the doctor in his saddle lifted his fine cocked 
hat, shook the reins on Belinda’s glossy neck, 
and cantered away, as if something had lifted 
them quite out of little girlhood and added 
a good ten years to their dignity. 











‘“‘THEY CURTSIED THEIR GOOD-BYS AS THE DOCTOR LIFTED HIS FINE COCKED HAT AND CANTERED AWAY.” 





QUICKSILVER SUE. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS. 


[This story was begun in the May number.) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PICNIC. 


CLARICE PACKARD was indeed in rather a 
sad plight before they reached the Glen. Part 
of the road was sandy, and her high heels sank 
into the sand and made it hard walking for 
her. Then, too, she had frequently a stitch 
in her side, which forced her to sit down and 
rest for some minutes. Mary, looking at her 
tiny, wasp-like waist, thought it was no wonder. 
“ Her belt is too tight!” she whispered to Sue. 
“ Of course she can’t walk. Tell her to let it 
out two or three holes and she will be all right.” 

“Oh, hush, Mary!” whispered Sue. “It 
is n’t that at all; it ’s only that she is so deli- 
I ought never to have brought her all 
this way. She has been telling me about the 
fainting-fits she has sometimes. Oh, what 
should we do if she had one now?” 

“Pour some water over her! ” said down- 
right Mary. “ But don’t worry, Sue! we are 
nearly there, and it really cannot hurt her to 
walk one short mile, you know.” 

“Do you think not, Mary? But I am afraid 
you don’t understand her. You see, she is so 
delicate, and you are as strong as a cart-horse 
—Clarice said so; and I suppose I am pretty 
strong, too.” 

“T ’m much obliged to her! ” said Mary. 
“Come, Sue, let ’s push along; she will be all 
right when we once get there and she has 
rested a little.” 

The Glen was indeed a pleasant place. A 
clear stream ran along between high, rocky 
banks, with a green space on one side, partly 
shaded by several broad oak-trees. Under 
one of these trees was a bank of moss as soft 
and green as if it had been piled by the fairies 
for their queen. Indeed, this was one of Sue’s 


cate. 


and Mary’s theories, the other being that this 
special oak was none other than Robin Hood's 
own greenwood tree, transplanted by magic 
from the depths of Sherwood Forest. Sue 
led the weary Clarice to the bank, and made 
her sit down in the most comfortable place. 

“There, dear!” she cried. “Is n’t this 
lovely? You shall rest here, Clarice; and we 
will play fairies, and you shall be Titania. 
You don’t mind, do you, Mary, if Clarice is 
Titania this time? She is so slender, you see, 
and light; and besides, she is too tired to be 
anything else.” 

Mary nodded with a smile; she could not 
trust herself to speak. She had been Titania 
ever since they first read ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales.” But 
it was no matter, and she had promised her 
mother to do her very best to bring Clarice 
out, and to learn the better side of her. 

“Ts n’t it lovely, Clarice?” she asked, re- 
peating Sue’s question as she took her place 
on the mossy bank. 

“ Alegant! ” was the languid reply. 
fectly alegant! Is n’t it damp, 
Does n’t it come off green on your clothes?” 
Mary reassured her on this point. Clarice 
examined her shalli anxiously, and sank back 
again, apparently relieved. She looked round 
her. Sue and Lily had vanished for the mo- 
ment. The trees met over their heads; there 
was -no sound save the tinkling of the brook 
and the faint rustle of the leaves overhead. 

“Tt’s real lonesome, is n’t it?” said Clarice. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “That ’s part of the 
beauty of it. There is never any one here, and 
we can do just as we like, with no fear of any 
one coming. I think in the woods it’s nice to 
be alone, don’t you?” 

“ Alegant! ” said Clarice. “ Perfectly ale- 
gant! Are there any more people coming, 
did you say?” 

“Only my brothers; they are coming later.” 


“* Per- 
though? 
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Clarice brightened, and sat up, arranging 
her trinkets. ‘“‘Are they in college?” she 
asked, with more interest than she had shown 
in anything that day. 

“Oh, no,” said Mary, laughing. 


“ They 
are—’ 

But at this moment Sue came running up 
with an armful of ferns and oak-leaves, Lily 
following with another load. 

“TI had to go quite a long way before I 
found any that were low enough to reach!” 
cried Sue, panting after her run. “ Now let ’s 
all make garlands! No, not you, Clarice; you 
must just rest. Do you feel better? Do 
you think you ’Il be all right in a little while? 
Now you shall be Titania, and give us orders 
and things; and then, when we have finished 
the wreaths, we ‘Il sing you to sleep. I am 
Oberon, you know, generally, but I ‘Il be one 
of the common fairies now; and Lily—yes, 
Lily, you can be Puck. Now! Can you 
say some of it, Clarice?” 

“Some of what?” asked Clarice, with an 
uncomprehending look. 

“Why, ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’! We 
always play that here, except when we play 
Robin Hood. Perhaps you would rather play 
that, Clarice? Perhaps you don’t care -for 
‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ Oh, I hope 
you do, though; we are so fond of it, Mary 
and I!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Cla- 
rice, rather peevishly. “Is it Shakspere’s play? 
I never read it. I did n’t take Literature at 
school. Papa thought I was too delicate to 
study much.” 

Sue looked blank for a moment. Not to 
know “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ”—that did 
seem very strange! But Clarice opened her 
eyes at her, and smiled and sighed. “ My 
eyes have never been strong! ” she murmured 
plaintively. 

“You poor darling!” Sue cried. “Is n’t 
that hard, Mary? Is n’t it cruel? To think of 
not having strong eyes! Clarice, I will come 
and read to you every day! I should just love 
to do it. We ’ll begin to-morrow morning. 
Oh, how splendid that will be! What shall 
we read first? You have read ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ of course, and all Mrs. Ewing, and 


‘Prince Prigio,’ and ‘The Gentle Heritage,’ 
and the Alices, and all the Waverleys?” 

No; Clarice had read none of these. She 
had read “Wilful Pansy, the Belle of an 
Hour,” she said, last; and she had just begun 
“My Petite Pet” before she came here. It 
was “perfectly sweet,” and so was another by 
the same author, only she could n’t remember 
the name. 

“Are n’t we going to play something?” 
asked Lily, plaintively. Lily never could 
understand why big girls spent so much good 
time in talking. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Sue. “ We must play, to 
get up an appetite for dinner. I ’ve got one 
already, but I ‘ll get another. What would 
you like to play, Clarice?” 

“T don’t care,” said Clarice. “ Anything 
you like.” 

“Oh, but do care, please! ” cried Sue, im- 
ploringly ; “ because this is your picnic, really. 
We got it up for you, and want you to have 
everything as you like it; don’t we, Mary?” 

Mary assented civilly, and pressed Clarice to 
choose a game. 

“Oh, but really I don’t care in the least!” 
said Clarice. “I don’t know much about 
games; my set of girls does n’t play them; but 
I'll play anything you like, dear.” She opened 
her eyes and smiled again, and again Sue em- 
braced her ardently. ‘“ You dear, sweet, un- 
selfish thing!” she cried. “I think you are 
an angel; is n’t she, Mary? Perhaps we 
need n’t play anything, after all; what would 
you like to do, Clarice?” 

But Clarice would not hear of this—would 
not choose anything, but would graciously 
play any game they decided on. A game of 
‘* Plunder” was started, but somehow it did not 
go well. Plunder is a lively game, and must 
be played with ardor. After two or three runs, 
Clarice put her hand to her side and gasped 
for breath. 

“Only—a stitch!” she murmured; and she 
sank down on the mossy bank, while the others 
gathered round her with anxious faces. 

“Tt will go off in a minute! I’m afraid I 
am not strong enough to play this any more, 
girls. Rough games never suit me.” 

Mary flushed and looked at Sue; but Sue’s 
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gaze was fixed on Clarice, all contrition. ‘‘ My 
dear, I am so sorry! You see, we ’ve never 
been delicate, and we don’t know how or what 
it’s like. Lie down, dear, and rest again! Oh, 
Mary, I feel as if we were murderers! See 
how white she is! Do you think she is going 
to die?” 

This was more than Mary could stand. “I 
think you would be better, Clarice,” she said 
bluntly, “if you loosened your dress a little. 
Sha’n’t I let out your belt for you?” 

But Clarice cried out and declared her dress 
“T never wear anything 
See, I can put 


was too loose already. 
tight,” she said—“ never! 


my whole hand up under my belt.” And so 
she could, when she held herself in. ‘ No,” 
she said; “it is my heart, I fear. I suppose 


I shall never be strong like some people. But 
don’t mind me! Go on playing, and I will 
watch you.” 

Clarice lay on the bank and fanned herself, 
looking utterly bored, as indeed she was. Sue 
regarded her with wide, remorseful eyes, and 
wondered what she ought to do. In despera- 
tion, Mary proposed lunch. 

“T am getting hungry,” she said; “are n’t 
you, girls? It will take a little time to get 
the things out and trim the table; let ’s begin 
now!” 

All agreed with alacrity, and there was some 
animation as the baskets were unpacked and 
their contents spread on the “table,” which 
was green and smooth, and had no legs. The 
platters were made of oak-leaves neatly plaited 
together. ‘The chicken-pie was set out, the cakes 
and turnovers beside it, with doughnuts and 
sandwiches at convenient intervals. Sue tum- 
bled the bananas and the cocoanut out of her 
blouse, and piled them in an artistic pyramid, 
tucking in fern-fronds and oak-leaves here and 
there, till the centerpiece was really a thing of 
beauty. 

“There!” she said, surveying the effect with 
her head on one side. “ That is pretty, is n’t 
it, Mary—I mean, Clarice?” 

Mary pressed her lips together, and squeezed 
Lily’s hand hard. Clarice said it was “ perfectly 
alegant,” and then asked again if the gentlemen 
were coming. 

“ Gentlemen!” said Sue. 


“Oh, how funny 
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you are, Clarice! Mary, is n’t she funny? 
The idea of calling the boys gentlemen!” 

“IT hope they are,” was on the tip of Mary’s 
tongue; but she refrained, and only said it was 
time they were here. As if in answer to her 
words, a joyous whoop was heard, and a scut- 
tling among the branches. Next moment Tom 
and Teddy burst into the open, out of breath, 
as usual, tumbling over each other and over 
their words in their eagerness. 

“ Hallo! Hallo, Quicksilver! Are we late?” 

“T say! we stopped to get some apples. 
Did you remember apples? I knew you 
would n’t. So we—” 

“ And we found a woodchuck—” 

“Oh, I say, Mary, you should have seen 
him! He sat up in the door of his burrow, 
and—” 

“Salt! 
mammy sent it. 
into my pocket. 
crumbs ?” 

“Boys, boys!” said Mary, who had been 
trying in vain to make herself heard, “do be 


you forgot the salt, Ballast, and 
Saccarappa! it ’s all spilt 
Do you mind a few 


quiet! I want to present you to Miss Pack- 
ard. Clarice, these are my brothers, Tom and 
Teddy.” 


The boys had on no hats to take off,—they 
wore hats on Sunday, though! —but they 
bowed with the short, decisive duck of four- 
teen (indeed, Tom was fifteen, but he did not 
look it), and tried to compose their features. 
Each came forward and shook Clarice’s gloved 
hand solemnly. The ceremony over, they 
breathed again, and dropped on the grass. 

“Ts n’t this jolly!” they cried. “ Ready 
for grub? We are half starved.” 

Clarice’s look was almost tragic as she turned 
upon Sue. “ Are these the boys you meant?” 
she asked, in a whisper that was fully audible. 
“ These—little—rowdies? ” 

Fortunately, Mary was talking to Teddy, and 
did not hear; Sue did, and for the first time 
her admiration for Clarice received a shock. 
She raised her head and looked full at Clarice, 
her hazel eyes full of fire. ‘I don’t under- 
stand you!” she said. ‘“‘ These are my friends. 
I invited them because you asked me to.” 

Clarice’s eyes fell; she colored, and muttered 
something, Sue did not hear what ; then she put 
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her hand to her side very suddenly, and drew 
a short, gasping breath. 

In an instant Sue’s anger was gone. 
“Boys!” she cried hastily. “Tom, bring 
some water, quick; she ’s going to faint!” 

Clarice was now leaning back with closed 
eyes. “Never mind me!” she murmured 
softly. “Go on and enjoy yourselves! I 
shall be—better—soon, I dare say.” 

Splash! came a shower of water in her face. 
Tom, in eager haste, had stumbled over Sue’s 
foot, and his whole hatful of water was spilled 
over the fainting maiden. She sprang to her 
feet with amazing agility. 

“You stupid, stupid boy!” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot, her eyes blazing with fury. “ You 
did it on purpose; you know you did! Get 
away this minute!” Then, while all looked on 
in silent amaze, she burst into tears, and de- 
clared she would go home that instant. She 
would not stay there, “to be made a fool of by 
odious, rude, vulgar boys.” 

There was dead silence for a minute. Then 
Tom said slowly and solemnly (no one could 
be so solemn as Tom, when he tried): “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Packard. I am very sorry. 
I will go away if you wish it, but I hope you 
will stay!” 

“Tom, you are g darling!” Sue whispered 
in his ear—‘‘a perfect dear duck! Cla- 
rice,” she added aloud, “he has apologized. 
Tom has apologized, and that is all he can 
do, is n’t it? You are all right now, are n’t 
you?” 

Clarice hesitated. Her dignity was on the 
one hand, her dinner on the other; she was 
hungry, and she yielded. 

“If he did n’t really mean to,” she began 
ungraciously. 

But Mary cut her short with what the boys 
called her “ full-stop” manner. “I think there 
has been quite enough of this foolishness!” 
she said curtly. “Sue, will you pass the sand- 
wiches? Have some chicken-pie, Clarice.” 

A sage has said that food stops sorrow, and 
so it proved in this case. The chicken-pie was 
good, and all the children felt wonderfully bet- 
ter after the second help all round. Tongues 
were loosed, and chattered merrily. The boys 
related with many chuckles their chase of the 
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woodchuck, and how he finally escaped, and 
said they heard him laughing as he scuttled off. 

“Well, he was laughing —woodchuck laugh- 
ter! You ought just to have heard him, 
Mary!” 

Sue made them all laugh by telling of her 
encounter with Katy and the milk-pan. Even 
Clarice warmed up after her second glass of 
shrub, and told them of the picnics they had 
at Saratoga, where she had been last year. 

“That was why I was so surprised at this 
kind of picnic, dear,” she said to Sue, with a 
patronizing air. “It’s so different, you see. 
The last one I went to, there were—oh, there 
must have been sixty people, at the very least. 
It was perfectly alegant! There were two 
four-in-hands, and lots of drags and tandems. 
I went in a dog-cart with Fred. You know— 
the one I told you about!” She nodded mys- 
teriously, and simpered; and Sue flushed with 
delighted consequence. 

“What did you take?” asked Lily, her 
mouth full of chicken. 

“Oh, a caterer furnished the refreshments,” 
said Clarice, airily. “There was everything 
you can think of: salads, and ice-cream, and 
boned turkey, and all those things. Perfectly 
fine, it was! Everybody ate till they could n’t 
hardly move. It was alegant!” 

“Did n’t you do anything but just gob—I 
mean, eat?” asked Mary. 

“Oh, there was a band of music, of course ; 
and we walked about some, and looked at the 
dresses. They were perfectly alegant! I wore 
a changeable taffeta, blue and red, and a red 
hat with blue birds in it.” 

“This is soul-stirring,” said Tom (who did 
sometimes show that he was fifteen, though not 
often); “but did n’t I hear something about 
toasts? ” 

Clarice looked put out; but Mary took up 
the word eagerly: “‘ Yes, to be sure, Tom; it is 
quite time for toasts. Fill the glasses again, 
Teddy! Clarice, you are the guest of honor; 
will you give the first toast?” 

Clarice shook her head, and muttered some- 
thing about not caring for games. 

“Then I will!” cried Sue; and she stood 
up, her eyes sparkling. 


“T drink to Clarice!” she said. “I hope 
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she will grow strong, and never have any heart 
again—I mean any pain in it; and that she will 
stay here a long, long time, till she grows up.” 

Teddy choked over his glass, but the others 
said “ Clarice ” rather soberly, and clinked their 
glasses together. Clarice, called upon for a 
speech in response to the toast, simpered, and 
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Mary gave him a warning glance, but Sue 
was enchanted. ‘Oh, Tom, how dear of you 
to make it in poetry!” she cried, flushing with 
pleasure. 

This toast having been received with ap- 
plause, Mary’s turn came next; but before 
she could speak, Clarice had sprung to her feet 





“BACH CAME FORWARD AND SHOOK CLARICE’S GLOVED HAND SOLEMNLY.” 


said that Sue was too perfectly sweet for any- 
thing, but could not think of anything more. 
Then Tom was called upon. He rose slowly, 
and lifted his glass: 
‘**T drink to the health of Quicksilver Sue; 
May she shun the false, and seek the true!” 


he chanted in a theatrical tone. 





““A snake!” she cried. 
It ran close by my foot. 


with a wild shriek. 
“Asnake! Isawit! 
Oh, I shall faint /” 
Teddy clapped his hand to his pocket, and 
looked shamefaced. 
“TI thought I had buttoned him in safe,” 
he said in a tone of regret. “I ’m awfully 
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sorry! The other one is in there all right,” he 
added, feeling in his pocket; “it was only the 
little one that got out.” 

But this was too much for Clarice. She de- 
clared that she must go home that instant; and 
after an outcry from Sue, no one opposed her. 
[he baskets were collected, the crumbs scat- 
tered for the birds, and the party started for 
home. Mary and her brothers led the way with 
Lily, Sue and Clarice following slowly behind 
with arms intertwined. Sue’s face was a study 
of puzzled regret, self-reproach, and affection. 

“Mary,” said Tom. 

“Hush, Tom!” said Mary, with a glance 
over her shoulder. “ Don’t say anything till 
we get home.” 

“I ’m not going to say anything! But 
what famous book—the name of it, I mean— 
expresses what has been the matter with this 
picnic? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Tom. 
About Nothing ’?” 

“No,” said Tom. 


“Much Ado 


“Tt ’s ‘Ben Hur.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE HOTEL. 


“On, Clarice, is n’t it too bad that it ’s 
raining?” said Sue. “It had n’t begun when 
I started; it did look a little threatening, 
though. And I meant to take you such a lovely 
walk, Clarice. I don’t suppose you want to 
go in the rain? I love to walk in the rain; it’s 
such fun. But you are so delicate—” 

“That ’s it,” said Clarice, ignoring the wistful 
tone in Sue’s voice. “I should n’t dare to, 
Sue. There is consumption in my family, you 
know,—” she coughed slightly,—“ and it al- 
ways gives me bronchitis to go out in the rain. 
Besides, I have such a headache. Have some 
candy. I ’ll show you my new dresses, if you 
like; they just came this morning from New 
York—those muslins I told you about.” 

“Oh, that will be fun!” said Sue. But as 
she took off her tam-o’-shanter she gave a 
little sigh and glanced out of the window. 
The rain was coming down merrily. It was 
the first they had had for several weeks, and 
sight, sound, and smell were alike delightful. 
It would be such fun to tramp about and splash 
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in the puddles, and get all sopping! The pre- 
vious summer, when the drought broke, she and 
Mary put on their bathing-dresses, and capered 
about on the lawn, and played “ deluge,”’ and 
had a glorious time. But of course she was 
only twelve then, and now she was thirteen ; 
and it made all the difference in the world, 
Clarice said. The water was coming in a per- 
fect torrent from that spout! If you should 
hold your umbrella under it, it would go all 
f-z-z-z-z-z! and fly “every which way”; that 
was centrifugal force, or something. 

“ Here they are,” said Clarice. 

Sue came back with a start, and became all 
eyes for the muslin dresses which were spread 
on the bed. They were too showy for a young 
girl, and the trimmings were cheap and tawdry ; 
but the colors were fresh and gay, and Sue 
admired them heartily. 

“Oh, Clarice, how lovely you will look in 
this one!” she cried. “ Don’t you want to try 
it on now, and let me see you in it?” 

Clarice asked nothing better; and in a few 
minutes she was arrayed in the yellow muslin 
with blue cornflowers. 

She was turning slowly round and round be- 
fore the glass, enjoying the effect. “‘ There ’s 
nothing like a slender figure, my dressmaker 
says ;*and I think so, too. Why, Sue, if you'll 
promise never to tell a soul, I ’Il tell you some- 
thing. I used to be fat when I was your age— 
almost as fat as Mary Hart. Just think of it!” 

“Oh, did you? But Mary is n’t really fat, 
Clarice; she ’s only—well, rather square, you 
know, and chunky. That is the way she is 
made ; she has always been like that.” 

“T call her fat,” said Clarice, decisively. 
“Of course it ’s partly the way she dresses, 
with no waist at all. You would be just as bad, 
Sue, if you were n’t so slim. I don’t see what 
possesses you to dress the way you do, making 
regular guys of yourselves, and I should hate 
to have staring-red cheeks like Mary Hart. 
Your color is different; it ’s soft, and it comes 
and goes. But Mary Hart is dreadful beefy- 
looking.” 

“Clarice,” said Sue, bravely, though she 
quivered with pain at the risk of offending her 
new friend, “please don’t speak so of Mary. 
She is my oldest friend, you know, and I love 
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her dearly. Of course, I know you don’t mean 
to say anything unkind, but—but I ’d rather 
you did n’t, please.” 

“Why, I ’m not saying anything against 
her,” said Clarice; and any one save Sue 
might have detected a spiteful ring in her 
voice. “I won’t say a word about her, if 
you ’d rather not, Sue; but if I do speak, I 
must say what I think. She ’s just as jealous 
of me as she can be, and she tries to make 
trouble between us; any one can see that; and 
I don’t care for her one bit, so there!” 

“Oh, Clarice, don’t say that! I thought 
we were all going to be friends together, and 
love one another, and— But you don’t really 
know Mary yet. She is a dear; really and 
truly she is.” 

Clarice tossed her head significantly. ‘“‘ Oh, 
7 don’t want to make mischief,” she said. 
‘Of course it does n’t matter to me, my dear. 
Of course I am only a stranger, Sue, and I 
can’t expect you to care for me half as much 
as you do for Mary Hart. Of course I am 
nobody beside her.” 

“Clarice, Clarice! how can you? Don’t 
talk so; it 4#//s me to have you talk so, when 
you know how I love you—how I would do 
anything in the wide world for you, my dear, 
lovely Clarice!” as 

Clarice pouted for some time, but finally 
submitted to be embraced and wept over, and 
presently became gracious once more, and said 
that all should be forgiven (she did not explain 
what there was to forgive), and only requested 
that they should not talk any more about Mary 
Hart. Then she changed the subject to the 
more. congenial one of clothes, and became elo- 
quent over some of the triumphs of her dress- 
maker. Then, ina fit of generosity, she offered 
to let Sue try on the other muslin dress. 

Sue was enchanted. “And then we can 
play something!” she cried. “Oh, there are 
all kinds of things we can play in these, 
Clarice.” 

‘“‘T guess not!” said Clarice. ‘ Play in my 
new dresses, and get them all tumbied? Sue 
Penrose, you are too childish! I never saw 
anything like the way you keep wanting to 
play all the time. I should think you were 


ten years old, instead of thirteen.” 
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Much abashed, Sue begged again for forgive- 
ness. She did not see so very much fun in 
just putting on somebody else’s dress and then 
taking it off again, but she submitted meekly 
when Clarice slipped it over her head. 

Clarice was determined, she said, to see how 
her little friend would look if she were properly 
dressed for once. In a few moments she was 
squeezed into the blue muslin, and Clarice was 
telling her that she looked too perfectly sweet 
for anything. 

“ Now, ¢hat is the way for you to dress, Sue 
Penrose!”’ she said, as she led Sue before a 
mirror. 

But poor Sue was in sore discomfort, and no 
amount of “ alegance” could make her at ease. 
She could hardly breathe; she felt girded by 
a ring of iron. Oh, it was impossible; it was 
unbearable! ‘I never, never could, Clarice,” 
she protested. ‘ Unhook it for me; please do! 
Yes, it is very pretty, but I cannot wear it an- 
other moment.” 

Sue persisted, in spite of Clarice’s laughing 
and calling her a little countrified goose, and 
was thankful to find herself free once more, 
and back in her own good belted frock. 

“Oh, Clarice,” she said, “if you only new 
how comfortable this was, you would have 
your dresses made so; I know you would.” 

“The idea!” said Clarice. ‘“‘I guess not, 
Sue. Have some more candy. 
head aches!” 

“Tt is this close room,” said Sue, eagerly. 
“Clarice, dear, you are looking dreadfully 
See, it has stopped raining now; do 
I know the fresh air will do 


My, how my 


pale. 
let ’s go out! 
you good.” 

But Clarice shook her head, and said that 
walking always made her head worse, and she 
should get her death of cold, besides. 

“Then lie down and let me read to you. 
Why, I forgot! I have ‘Rob Roy’ in my 
pocket. I wondered what made it so heavy! 
I remember, now, I did think it might possibly 
rain, so I brought ‘Rob,’ in case. There, 
dear; lie down, and let me tuck you up. Oh, 
Clarice, you do look so lovely lying down! 
I always think of you when I want to think 
of the Sleeping Beauty. There! now shut 
your eyes and rest while I read.” 
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Clarice detested “ Rob Roy”; but her head 
really did ache,—she had been eating candy 
all the afternoon and most of the morning,— 
and there was nothing else to do. She lay 
back and closed her eyes. They were dread- 
fully stupid people in this book, and she could 
hardly understand a word of the “Scotch 
stuff’ they talked. She wished Sue had 
brought some exciting novel. And thinking 
these thoughts, Clarice presently fell asleep, 
which was perhaps the best thing she could do. 

Sue read on and on, full of glory and re- 
joicing. *‘‘ Di Vernon” was one of her favorite 
heroines, and she fairly lived in the story 
while she was reading it. She was in the 
middle of one of Di’s impassioned speeches 
when a sound fell on her ear, slight but 
unmistakable. She looked up, her eyes like 
stars, the proud, ringing words still on her 
lips. Clarice was asleep, her head thrown 
back, her mouth open, peacefully snoring. 
\nother snore, and another! Sue closed the 
book softly. It was a pity that Clarice had 
lost that particular chapter, it was so splendid ; 
but she was tired, poor darling, and her head 
ached. It was the best thing, of course, that 
she should have fallen asleep. Sue would 
watch her sleep, and keep all evil things away. 
It was not clear what evil things could come 
into the quiet room of the respectable family 
hotel; but whatever they might be, Sue was 
ready for them. 

Sue’s ideas of hotel life had become con- 
siderably modified since she had had some 
Instead of being 
one round of excitement, as she fancied, she 
was obliged to confess that it was often very 
dull. The Binns House was a quiet house, 
frequented mostly by ‘‘ drummers,” who came 
and went, and with a small number of per- 
manent boarders—old couples who were tired 


actual experience of it. 


of housekeeping, or elderly single gentlemen. 
The frescos and mirrors were there, but the 
latter reflected only staid middle-aged faces, 
or else those of bearded men who carried 
large hand-bags, and who wore heavy gold 
watch-chains. Even the table, with its array of 
little covered dishes that had once promised 
all the delights of fairy banquets, proved 
disappointing. To lift a shining cover which 
ought to conceal something wonderful with 
a French name, and to find squash—this was 
trying; and it had happened several times. 
Also, there was a great deal of mincemeat, 
and it did not compare with Katy’s. And the 
men talked noisily. Altogether, the reality was 
as different as could well be imagined from 
Sue’s golden dream. 

Hark! was that a foot on the stairs? <A 
man’s voice was heard in the hall below; a 
man’s foot came heavily up the stairs, and 
passed into the next room. A hand was laid 
on the latch. 

“Clarissy, are you here?” asked the voice. 

Sue sprang to her feet. It was Mr. 
Packard. What should she do? Mr. Pack- 
ard was no robber, but Sue did not like 
him, and it seemed quite out of the question 
that he should find her here, with Clarice 
asleep. Seizing her tam and her jacket, and 
slipping ‘Rob Roy” into her pocket, she 
opened the window softly, and stepped out 
on the balcony which formed the roof of 
the hotel porch. She might have gone out 
of the other door, but the window was 
nearest; besides, it was much more exciting, 
and he might have seen her in the passage. 
Sue closed the window behind her, with a 
last loving glance at Clarice, who snored 
quietly on; and just as Mr. Packard entered 
the room Sue climbed over the balustrade 
and disappeared from sight. 


( To be continued.) 





























IN DESSERT LAND. 





By ABBIE FARWELL BRowN. 





Once, when I was in Dessert Land, 
A Sailing A-many miles away, 
Trip. I went to take a sailing trip 
Upon the Ice-Cream Bay. 


The Boat. The boat it was an apple-pie 
With ginger-snaps for sails; 
But oh, there came a currant-storm, 


ny | ’ 
a And cream-puffs grew to gales! 


The sea ran high in jelly-rolls, 

The breakers dashed whipped cream 
Upon the stern, rock-candy coast. 

I thought I ’d have to scream! 


The Storm. 


The candy masts fell with a whack ; 
The pie-crust cracked in two; 

The custard waves came rushing in — 
I wondered what I ’d do. 


772 


Shipwrecked. 
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I found a life-preserver then,— 
A doughnut fat and round, — 

And stuck my head right through the hole; 
I knew I ’d not be drowned. 


It Floats! 


And then I swam, and swam, and swam 
Upon the Custard Sea, 

Until a floating island came, 
Convenient as could be. 


Saved / 


And there upon that dessert isle 
I stayed six years or more, Six Years 
Until I ’d eaten all the place, Elapse. 
And thought I ’d go ashore. 








So first I ate the Custard Sea, 
And next the Ice-Cream Bay ; 

Then on the sugar sand I crossed — 

It was the nicest way ! 


FOURTH-OF-JULY JINGLES. 


Tommy burned his fingers, Teddy burned his thumb, 
Bobby burst the head of his brand-new drum, 
Danny scorched his trousers, Dicky hurt his eye, 


But we all had a GLORIOUS Fourth of July! 
Harriot Brewer Sterling. 


THEY ’vE made smokeless powder, and next they ’ll invent 
Fire-crackers and guns without noise. 
How dismal the Fourth of Julys then will be— 


No jolly good times for us boys! 
A. HH. 
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By Rupert HUGHEs. 


[Thés story was begun in the May number.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


SNOW-TIME set Quiz to wondering what he 
could do to occupy his spare moments ; for the 
drifts were too deep for him to continue his 
beloved pastime of bicycling, and he had to put 
his wheel out of commission. So he went nos- 
ing about, trying a little of everything, and 
being satisfied with nothing. The Academy 
hockey team, of which Jumbo was the leader, 
was working up a fine game and making its 
prowess felt among the rival teams of the Tri- 
State Interscholastic League. But hockey did 
not interest Quiz; for though he could almost 
sleep on a bicycle without falling over, when 
he put on a pair of skates you might have 
thought that he was trying to turn somersaults 
or describe interrogation-points in the air. 

It was a little cold for rowing,—though Quiz 
pulled a very decent oar,—and the shell would 
hardly go through the ice at an interesting 
speed Indoor work in the gymnasium was 
also too slow for Quiz, and he was asking every 
one what pastime there was to interest a 
young man who required speed in anything 
that was to hold his attention. 

At length he bethought him of a sport he 
once had seen practised during a visit he paid 
once to some relatives in Minnesota, where the 
many Norwegian immigrants exhibited the art 
of running upon the skees. 

You know all about the Norwegian skee; 
but perhaps your younger brother does not, so 
I will say for his benefit that the skee is a sort 
of Norwegian snow-shoe, only it is almost as 
swift as the seven-league boots. When you 
put it on you look as if you had a toboggan 
on each foot; for it is a strip of ash half an 
inch thick, half a dozen inches wide, and some 


ten feet long; the front end is pointed and 
turned up like that of a toboggan. 

When you first put the things on, or, rather, 
get on to them, you learn that, however pleas- 
ant they may grow to be as servants, they are 
certainly pretty bad masters; and you will find 
that the groove which is run in the bottom of 
the skees to prevent their spreading is of very 
little assistance, for they seem to have a will 
of their own, and also a bitter grudge against 
each other: that they step on each other one 
moment, and make a wild bolt in opposite 
directions the next, and behave generally like 
a pair of unbroken colts. 

Quiz had once learned to walk on snow 
He grew to be quite an adept, indeed, 
with little 


shoes. 
and could take a two-foot hurdle 
difficulty. But he soon found that so far from 
being a help, his familiarity with the snow-shoe 
was a great hindrance. The mode of walk- 
ing on a Canadian snow-shoe, which he had 
learned with such difficulty, had to be com 
pletely unlearned before he could begin to 
make progress with the Scandinavian footwear. 
For in snow-shoe walking the feet must be 
lifted: straight up and then carried forward 
before they are planted, and any attempt to 
slide them forward makes a woeful tangle; to 
try to lift the skee from the ground, however, is 
to invite ridiculous distress, and the whole art 
of scooting on the skee is in the long, sliding 
motion. It is a sort of skating on incredibly 
long skates which must not be lifted from the 
snow. 

Quiz had the skees made by a Kingston car 
penter; and he was so proud of them that, 
when a crowd gathered to see what he was 
going to do with the mysterious slats, he pro- 
ceeded to make his first attempt in an open 
space in the Academy campus. He put the 
skees down on the snow, slipped his toes into 
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the straps, and, sweeping a proud glance 
around among the wondering Kingstonians, 
dashed forward in his old snow-shoe fashion. 

It took the Kingstonians some seconds to 
decide which was Quiz and which was skee. 
For the skittish skees skewed and skedad- 
dled and skulked and skipped and scrubbed 
and screwed and screaked and scrawled 
and scooped and scrabbled and scrambled and 
scambled and scumbled and scraped and 
scrunched and scudded and scuttled and 
scuffed and skimped and scattered in such 
scandalous scampishness that the scornful 
scholars scoffed. 

Quiz quit. 

‘The poor boy was so laughed at for days by 
the whole Academy that his spunk was finally 
aroused. He got out again the skees he had 
hidden away in disgust, and practised upon 
them in the fields, at a distance from the 
campus, until he had finally broken the bron- 
cos and made a swift and delightful team of 
them. He soon grew strong enough to glide 
for hours at a high rate of speed without 
weariness, and the skee became a serious rival 
to the bicycle in his affections. He learned to 
shoot the hills at a breathless rate, climbing up 
swiftly to the top; then, with feet apart but 
even, zipping like an express-train down the 
steep incline and far along the level below. 
He even risked his bones by attempting the 
rash deeds of old skee-runners. Reaching an 
embankment, he would retire a little distance, 
and then rush forward to the brink and leap 
over into the air, lighting on the ground below 
far out, steadying himself quickly, and shooting 
on at terrific pace. But this rashness brought 
its own punishment—as foolhardiness usually 
does. 

At dinner, one Saturday, Quiz had broken 
out in exclamations of delight over his pet 
skees, and had begun to complain about the 
time when the spring should drive away the 
blessed winter. 

“T can’t get enough of the snow,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, can’t you?” said Jumbo, ominously. 

Quiz could hardly finish his dinner, so 
impatient was he to be up and off again, over 
the hills and far away. When he had gone, 
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Jumbo asked the other Lakerimmers if they 
had not noticed how exclusive Quiz was be- 
coming, and how little they saw of him. He 
said, also, that he did not approve of Quiz’s 
rushing all over the country alone and taking 
foolish risks for the sake of a little solitary 
fun. 

The Lakerimmers agreed that something 
should be done; and Jumbo reminded them of 
Quiz’s remark that he could not get enough 
snow, and suggested a plan that, he thought, 
might work as a good medicine on Quiz. 

That afternoon Quiz seemed to have quite 
lost his head over his skee-running. He felt 
that there were signs of a thaw in the air, and 
he proposed that this snow should not fade 
away before he had indulged in one grand fare- 
well voyage. He struck off into the country by 
a new road, and at such a speed that he was 
soon among unfamiliar surroundings. As the 
day began to droop toward twilight he de- 
cided that it was high time to be turning back 
toward Kingston. He looked about for one 
last embankment to shoot before he retraced his 
course. Far in the distance he thought he saw 
a fine, high bluff, and he hurried toward it with 
delicious expectation. When he had reached 
the brink he looked down and saw that the 
bluff ended in a little body of water hardly big 
enough to be called a lake. After measuring 
the height with his eye, and deciding that while 
it was higher than anything he had ever shot 
before, it was just risky enough to be exciting, 
he went back several steps, and came forward 
with a good impetus, and launched himself 
fearlessly into the air like the aéronaughty 
Darius Green. 

He launched himself fearlessly enough, but 
he was no sooner in mid-air than he began to 
regret his rashness. It was rather late, though, 
to be thinking of that, and he realized that 
nothing could save him from having a sudden 
meeting with the bottom of the hill. He lost 
his nerve in his excitement, and crossed his 
skees, so that when he struck, instead of sailing 
forward like the wind, he stuck and went head- 
foremost. Fortunately, one of his skees broke 
instead of most of his bones, and a very kind 
hearted snow-bank appeared like a feather- 
bed, and somewhat checked the force of his 
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fall. But, for all that, he was soon rolling over 
and over down the hill, and he landed finally 
on a thin spot in the ice of the lake, and 
crashed through into the water up to his waist. 

Now he was so panic-stricken that he scram- 
bled frantically out. He cast one sorry glance 
up the hill, and saw there the pieces into which 
his skee had cracked, as well as the pathway he 
himself had cleared in the snow as he came 
tumbling down. Then he looked for the miss- 
ing skee, and realized that it was far away 
under the ice. He was by this so cold that, 
dripping as he was, he would not have waded 
into the lake again to grope around for the 
other skee (which had doubtless floated up 
under the ice) if that skee had been solid gold 
studded with diamonds. Plainly, the only 
thing to do was to make for home, and that 
right quickly, before night came on and he 
lost his way, and the pneumonia, or something 
else, got him. 

It was a very different story, trudging back 
through the snow-drifts in the twilight, from 
flitting like a butterfly on the skee. He realized 
now that his legs were tired from the long run 
he had enjoyed so much. He lost his way, 
too, time and again; and when he came to a 
cross-roads, and had to guess for himself which 
one to take, somehow or other he seemed 
always to take the wrong one, and to plod 
along it until he met some farmer to put him 
on the right path to Kingston. But, though 
he met many a farmer, he seemed to find never 
a vehicle going his way, or even a hospitable- 
looking farm-house. 

He was still miles away from Kingston 
when lamp-lighting time came. A little gleam 
came cheerfully toward him out of the gloom. 
He hurried to it, thinking of the fine supper 
the kind-hearted farmers would doubtless give 
him, when, just as he reached the gate of the 
door-yard, there was a most blood-curdling 
hubbub, and two or three furious dogs came 
bounding shadowily toward him. He lost no 


time in deciding that supper, after all, was a 
rather useless invention, and Kingston much 
preferable. 

Previously to this, Quiz had always under- 
stood that the dog was the most kind-hearted 
of animals, but it was months after that night 
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before he could hear the mere name of a 
canine without shuddering. 

Well, a boy can cover any distance imagi- 
nable,—even the distance to the moon,—if he 
only has the strength and the time. So Quiz 
finally reached the outskirts of Kingston. His 
long walk had dried and warmed him some- 
what; but he was miserably tired, and he felt 
that his stomach was as empty as the Desert 
of Sahara. At last, though, he reached the 
campus, and dragged himself heavily along the 
path to his dormitory. 

He stopped at Tug’s to see if Tug had 
any remains left of the latest box of good 
things from home; but no answer came to his 
knock, and he went sadly up to the next Lake- 
rim room. But that was empty too, and all 
of the others of the Dozen were away. For 
they had become alarmed at Quiz’s absence, 
and started out in search of him, as they had 
once before set forth on the trail of Tug and 
History. 

By the time Quiz reached his room he was 
too tired to be very hungry, and he decided 
that his bed would be Paradise enough. So, 
all cold and weary as he was, he hastily peeled 
off his clothes and blew out the light. He 
shivered at the very thought of the coldness of 
the sheets, but he fairly hurled himself between 
them. 

Just one tenth of a second he spent in his 
downy couch, and then leaped out on the floor 
with a howl. He remembered suddenly the 
look Jumbo had given him at dinner when 
Quiz had said that he could not “get snow 
enough.” 

Jumbo and the other fiends from Lakerim 
had filled the lower half of his bed with it! 

Late that night, when the eleven Lakerim- 
mers came back, weary from their long search, 
and frightened at not finding Quiz, Jumbo 
went to his room with a sad heart. When he 
lighted his lamp and looked longingly toward 
his bed, he saw a pair of flashing eyes glaring 
at him over the coverlet. They were the eyes 
of Quiz; and within easy reach lay a baseball 
bat and several large lumps of coal. But all 
Quiz said was: 

“Excuse me for getting into your bed, 
Jumbo. You are perfectly welcome to mine.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


In due time the Christmas vacation hove in 
sight; and as the time crawled painfully by, 
the Dozen grew more and more meek as they 
became more and more homesick for their 


**QUIZ LEARNED TO SHOOT THE HILLS AT A BREATHLESS RATE.” 


mothers. They were boys indeed, now, and 
until they reached the old town; but there 
was such a cordial reception for them there 
from the whole village—fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, girls, cronies, and even dogs 
—that by the time they had reached the club- 
house which had been built by their own ef- 
forts, and in which they were recorded on a 
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beautiful panel as the “Charter Members,” 
they felt that they were aged, white-haired 
veterans returning to some battle-field where 
they were indeed famous. 

A reception was given in their honor at the 
club-house, and Tug made a speech, and the 
others gave various more or less 
ridiculous and impressive exhi- 
bitions of their grandeur. 

After a day or two of this 
glory, however, they became 
fellow-citizens with the rest of 
the villagers, and were content 
to sit around the club-room and 
tell stories of the grand old 
days when the Lakerim Athletic 
Club had no club-house to cover 
its head—the days when they 
fought so hard for admission 
to the Tri-State Interscholastic 
League of Academies. They 
were, to tell the truth, though, 
just a little disappointed, in the 
inside of their hearts, that the 
successors left behind to carry 
on the club were doing pros- 
perously, winning athletic vic- 
tories, and paying off the debt 
in fine style—quite as well as if 
they themselves had been there. 

The most popular of the 
story-tellers was B. J., whose 
favorite and most successful 
story was the account of the 
great ice-boat adventure, when 
the hockey team was wrecked 
upon Buzzard’s Rock, and spent 
the night in the snow-drifts, with 
the blizzard howling outside. 
The memory of that terrible 
escape made the blood run cold 
in the veins of the other mem- 
bers of the club; but it aroused in B. J. only 
a new and irresistible desire to be off again 
upon the same adventure-hunt. 

Now, B. J.’s father was an enthusiastic sailor 
—fortunately, not so rash a sailor as his son, 
but quite as great a lover of a “ flowing sail.” 
Wind-lover as he was, he could not spend a 
winter without a sail, and turned his attention 
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to ice-boating. He had a beautiful modern 
vessel made of basswood, butternut, and pine, 
with rigging all of steel, and a runner-plank as 
springy as an umbrella-frame. She carried no 
more than four hundred square feet of sail ; but 
when he gave her the whip, and let her take to 
her heels, she outran the fleetest wind that ever 
swent the lake. And she skipped and sported 
aleng near the railroad-track, where the ex- 
press-train raced in vain with her; for she 
could make her sixty miles an hour or more 
without gasping for breath. She was named 
“Greased Lightning.” 

Now, B. J.’s father had ample cause to be 
suspicious of that young man’s discretion, and 
he never permitted him to take the boat out 
alone, good sailor as he knew his son to be; so 
B. J. had to be content with parties of boys 
and girls hilarious with the cold and speed, 
and wrapped tamely in great blankets, under 
the charge of his father, who was a more than 
cautious sailor, being as wise as he was old, 
and seeing the foolishness of those pleasures 
which depend on risking bone and body. But 
B. J. was wretched, and chafed under the re- 
straint of such tame and safe amusement— with 
girls, too! 

And when, in the midst of the holidays, his 
father was called out of town, B. J. went to 
bed, and could hardly fall asleep under the 
conspiracies he began to form for eloping on 
one last escapade with the ice-boat. He 
woke soon after daybreak, the next morning, 
and hurried to his window. There he found 
a gale of wind blowing and lashing the earth 
with a furious rain. The wind he received 
with welcoming heart, but the rain sent terror 
there; for it told him that the ice would soon 
disappear, and he would be sent back to Kings- 
ton Academy, with never a chance to let loose 
the Greased Lightning. 

“It is now or never!” mumbled B. J., clench- 
ing his teeth after the manner of all well- 
regulated desperados. 

He sneaked into his clothes, and descended 
the cold, creaking staircase in his stocking-feet. 
Then he put on his boots, and stole out of the 
house like a burglar. The wind would have 


wrecked any umbrella alive; but he cared 
naught for the rain, and hurried down the street 
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where the Twins were sleeping the sleep of the 
righteous. He threw pebbles at their windows 
till they were awakened; and after a proper 
amount of deliberation in which each requested 
the other to go to the window, both went 
and stood there shivering, side by side. When 
they had leaned out and learned what B. J. 
invited them to, they reminded him that he 
was either crazy or walking in his sleep. 

But B. J. answered back that they were 
either talking in their sleep or were “ cowardy 
calves.” 

Ordinarily, the Twins would not have been 
afraid to take a dare; but the Twins were— 
well, let us say they were not yet wide enough 
awake to know what they were doing. At any 
rate, they could not stand the banter of B. J., 
and had soon joined him in the soaking storm 
outside. 

When the lake was reached the Twins were 
more than ever convinced that B. J. was more 
than ever out of his head; for, instead of the 
smooth mirror they had been accustomed to 
gliding over in the boat, they found that the 
ice was covered an inch or more with slush 
and water. The sky above was not promising 
and blue, nor did the wind have a merry whizz ; 
but it laughed like a maniac, and shrieked 
and threatened them, advising them to go back 
home or take most dreadful consequences. 

B. J., however, would not listen to the 
advice they tendered him, but went busily 
about getting up the sails and rigging the boat 
for the voyage. A “fool’s errand,” too, it 
promised to be. The Twins were still plead- 
ing with B. J. to have some regard for the 
dictates of common sense, when he began to 
haul in the sheet-rope and put the helm down; 
and they had barely time to leap aboard be- 
fore the boat was away. ‘They felt, indeed, 
that they were sailing in a regular sloop, and 
that, too, going “ with lee-rail awash” ; for in- 
stead of the soft, crooning sound the runners 
made usually, there was a slash and a swish of 
ripples cloven apart; and instead of the little 
fountains of ice-dust which rise from the heels 
of the sharp shoes when the boat is skimming 
the frozen surface, there rose long spurting 
sprays of water. 

The Twins reproached each other bitterly 
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for coming along on such a wild venture. 
But they did not know how really sorry they 
were till they got well out on the lake, where 
the wind caught them with full force and 
proved to be a very gale of fury. The mast 
waved and squealed, and the sails groaned and 
wrenched, as if they would fairly rip the boat 
apart. 

The whole world seemed one vast vortex of 
hurricane; and yet, for all the wind that was 
frightening them to death, the Twins seemed 
to find it impossible to get enough to breathe. 
It was bitter, bitter cold, too, and Reddy’s 
hands and feet reminded him only of the bags 
of cracked ice they put on his forehead once 
when he had a severe fever. 

B. J., however, was as happy as the Twins 
were miserable, and he yelled and shouted in 
ecstatic glee. Now he wasa gang of cow-boys 
at a round-up; now he was a band of Apache 
Indians circling around a crew of inland sailors 
who used to steer their prairie-schooners across 
the Western plains. 

Before the Twins could imagine it, the boat 
had reached the opposite side of the lake, and 
it was necessary to come about. Suddenly the 
skipper had thrown her head into the wind, the 
jib and mainsail were clattering thunderously, 
and the boom went slashing over like a club in 
the hands of a giant. Before the Twins had 
dared to lift their heads again, there was a 
silence, and the sails began to fill and the boat 
to resume her speed quickly in a new direction. 
In a moment the Greased Lightning was well 
under way along a new leg, and sailing as close 
as B. J. could hold her. And now, as the 
Twins glared with icy eyeballs into the mist 
ahead, suddenly they both made out a thin 
black line drawn as if by a great pencil across 
the lake in front of them. 

“Watch out, B. J.!” they cried; “we are 
coming to an enormous crack.” 

“ Hooray for the crack!” was all the answer 
they got from the intrepid B. J. 

And now, instead of their rushing toward 
the crack, it seemed to be flying at them, 
widening like the jaws of a terrible dragon. 
3ut the ice-boat was as fearless and as gaily 
jaunty as Siegfried. Straight at the black 
maw, with bits of floating ice like the crunch- 
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ing white teeth of a monster, the boat held its 
way. But, neatly as the boy Pretty ever 
skimmed a hurdle in a hurdle-race, the boat 
skimmed the gulf of water. The ice bent and 
cracked treacherously, and the water flew up in 
little jets where it broke; but Greased Light- 
ning was off and away before there was even a 
chance to engulf her. And then the hearts of 
the Twins could beat again. 

The boat was just well over the crack when 
she struck a patch of rough ice and yawed 
suddenly. B. J. 
and Reddy were prepared for it; but Heady, 
before he knew what was the matter, had slid 
off the boat on to the ice and thence into the 
crack they had just passed. He let out a yell, 
I can tell you, and clung to the edge of the 


There was a severe wrench. 


brittle ice with desperate hands. 

He thought he had been cold before; but 
as he clung there now in the bitter water, and 
watched B. J. trying to bring the obstinate 
boat about and come alongside, he thought 
that the passengers on the ice-boat were as 
warm as any Turkish bath. 

After what seemed to him at least a cen- 
tury of foolish zigzagging, B. J. finally got the 
boat somewhere near the miserable Heady, 
brought the Greased Lightning to a standstill, 
and threw the dripping Twin the sheet-rope. 
Then he hauled him out upon the strong ice. 

B. J. begged Heady to get aboard and 
resume the journey, or at least ride back home ; 
but Heady vowed he would never even look 
at an ice-boat again, and could not be dis- 
suaded from starting off at a dog-trot across 
the lake toward home. Reddy wanted to get 
out and follow him; but B. J. insisted that he 
could not sail the boat without some ballast, 
and before Reddy could step out upon the ice 
B. J. had flung the sail into the wind again, 
and was off with his kidnapped prisoner. 
Reddy looked disconsolately after the wretched 
Heady plowing through the slush homeward 
until his twin brother disappeared in the dis- 
tance. Then he began to implore B. J. to 
put back to Lakerim. 

Finally he began to threaten 
physical force if he did not. 

B. J. fairly giggled at the thought of at last 
seeing one of those mutinies he had read so 


him with 








** JUMBO SAW A PAIR OF FLASHING EYES 


much about. But he contented himself with 
having a great deal to say about tacking on 
this leg and on that, and about how many 
points he could sail off the wind, and a lot of 
other gibberish that kept Reddy guessing, until 
the boat had gone far up the lake. 

At last, to Reddy’s infinite delight, B. J. 
announced that he was going to turn round 
and tack home. As they came about they 
gave the wind full sweep. ‘The sail filled with 
a roar, and the boat leaped away like an ath- 
lete at a pistol-shot. 

And now their speed was so bird-like that 
Reddy would have been reminded of the boy 
Ganymede, whom Jupiter’s eagle stole and flew 
off to heaven with; but he had never heard of 
that unfortunate youth. He had the sense of 
flight plainly enough, though, and it terrified 
him beyond all the previous terrors of the 
morning. 

As I have said before, different persons 
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GLARING AT HIM OVER THE COVERLET.” 

have their different specialties in courage, as 
in everything else; and while Reddy and 
Heady were brave as lads could well be in 
some ways, their courage lay in other lines 
than in running dead before the wind in a 
madcap ice-boat on uncertain ice. 

The wind had increased, too, since they 
first started out, and now it was a young and 
hilarious gale. It began to wrench the wind- 
ward runner clear of the ice and bang it down 
again with a peculiarly unbearable thud. In 
fact, the wind began to batter the boat about 
so much that B. J. decided he must have some 
weight upon the windward runner, or it would 
He told Reddy that he 
must make his way out to the end of the see- 
Reddy gave B. J. one suspicious look, 


be unmanageable. 


saw. 

and then yelled at the top of his voice: 
“No, thank you! ” 

The calm and joyful B. J. now proceeded 


to grow very much excited, and to insist. He 
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told Reddy that he must go out upon the end 
of the runner, or the boat would be wrecked, 
and both of them possibly killed. After many 
blood-curdling warnings of this sort, the dis- 
gusted Reddy set forth upon his most unpleas- 
ant voyage. He crept tremblingly along the 
narrow backbone until he reached the crossing- 
point of the runner; there he grasped a hand- 
rope, and made his way, step by step, along 
the jouncing plank to the end, where he 
wrapped his legs around the wire stay, and 
held on for dear life. 

Reddy’s weight gave the runner steadiness 
enough to reassure B. J., though poor Reddy 
thought it was the most unstable platform he 
had stood upon, as it flung and jounced and 
shook him hither and yon with a violence that 
knew no rest or regularity. But, uncomfor- 
table as he was, and much as he felt like a sea- 
sick balloonist, he did not know in what a 
lucky position he was, nor how happy he 
should have been that it was not worse. 
There is some consolation, or ought to be, 
in the fact that a situation is never so bad 
that it might not be worse. 

B. J. was now so well satisfied with his live 
ballast that he began once more to sing and 
make a mad hullabaloo of pure enjoyment. 
He finally grew careless, and forgot himself 
and the eternal alertness that is necessary for 
a good skipper. Just one moment he let his 
mind wander, and that moment was enough. 
The boat, without warning to either B. J. or 
Reddy, jibed! 

The now more than ever astounded Reddy 
suddenly found himself pitching forward in the 
air and slamming on the ice, along which he 
slid for a hundred feet or more on his stomach, 
ike a comet with a wake of spray and slush 
for a tail. Reddy was soaked as completely 
as if he had fallen into a bath-tub, and his face 
and hands were cut and bruised in the bargain. 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 


(To be continued.) 
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But his feelings, his mental feelings, were hurt 
even worse than his flesh. 

As for the reckless B. J., though he was not 
so badly bruised as his unfortunate and un- 
willing guest, he was to suffer a still greater 
torment. He, too, was thrown from the boat 
into the slush; and by the time he had recov- 
ered himself the yacht was well away from 
the hope of capture. But that wilful boat, the 
Greased Lightning, seemed unwilling to let off 
her tormentor so easily. 

For the astounded B. J., glaring at her as 
she ran on riderless, saw her come upon some 
rough ice, and jolt and ditch her runner, and 
veer until she had actually made a complete 
circle! and was heading straight for him! 

All this remarkable change took place in a 
very short space of time; but a large part of 
that small time was spent by B. J. in absolute 
amazement at the curious and vicious action 
of his boat. Then, as the yacht began to bear 
down on him with increasing speed, he made a 
dash to get out of its path; but his feet slipped 
on the wet ice, and, try as he might, he could 
make no headway. 

B. J. saw immediately that one of two 
things was very sure to happen; and he could 
not see how either of them would result in any- 
thing but terrible disaster to him. 

For if he should stand still the runner-plank 
would strike him below the knee and break 
both his legs like straws; besides, when he 
was knocked over he was likely to be struck 
by the tiller-runner, which would finish him 
completely. 

If, on the other hand, he tried to jump into 
the air and escape the runner, he stood a fine 
chance of being hit on the head by the boom, 
which would deal a blow like the guard of 
an express-engine. Before these two sickening 
probabilities the boy stood motionless, help- 


less. It was the choice of frying-pan or fire. 











BOOKS AND READIN 


BOOKS FOR A YOUNG FOLKS’ 


THe contest for the prizes recently offered 
in this department has been so interesting and 
suggestive that it is a pity Str. NICHOLAS cannot 
print several hundred of the five thousand lists 
and many letters called forth, and devote a 
whole number to talking about them. 

Certainly a great many people care much 
as to what children read, and, better still, a very 
great many children are mightily occupied with 
the joys found between book-covers. 

That is the first important fact shown by the 
Sr. NICHOLAS competition. 

The second, many people will find more sur- 
prising; and that is that numbers of the lists 
sent in by children and young people are 
better than many of those made out by careful 
parents, teachers, and librarians! The younger 
folk have usually simplified their task by 
frankly putting down what they like best, and 
very often the committee, though not admitting 
unreservedly to the general principle, has 
agreed in the particular case. 

It seems clear that several pieces of true 
and lasting literature vastly delight most young 
competitors. Few of their lists omit “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” for instance. But a number of 
“ grown-ups”’ pass it by, and some of them 
seem to apologize for putting in this or some 
other treasure of the English language! One 
correspondent includes it because “every one 
is expected to know it”; another explains that 
“Gulliver’s Travels” recommended _be- 
cause after reading it a child will know what 
“ Brobdingnagian” means. Now, these are 
good motives, so far as they go, but they are 
not the best reasons for making the acquain- 
tance of classic writers, and it seems that to try 
to suggest the best benefits of the best literature 
is the first thing St. NicHotas should do in 
considering the revelations of this contest. 

It is a good thing to read what other culti- 
vated people about you read, and to under- 
stand familiar literary allusions. Dr. Johnson, 
a wise man, said that one of the objects of 
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G FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


REPORT UPON THE PRIZE COMPETITION OF LISTS OF TWENTY-FIVE 


LIBRARY. 


education is to “furnish material for conversa- 
tion,” and in that respect it appears that the 
youngsters of the United States, and of Great 
Britain too, are well off; so generally do they 
read the same things that if they all came to- 
gether at a party they could chatter over their 
favorite books as comfortably as if all their 
back yards joined. 

But to furnish materizl for conversation is 
not the first object of education. The first 
aim should be toward development—develop- 
ment all round as a human being. Literature 
is a precious power in making the best possible 
human beings out of boys and girls by acting 
on them directly, as well as in many indirect 
ways, such, for one, as giving them something 
stimulating and interesting to talk about. 

So, in offering these prizes, St. NICHOLAS 
excluded consideration of religious works as 
such, and books of information as such, be- 
cause it is desirable that young folk should also 
be enriched from literature by the joys to be 
obtained simply as joys. 

“ But do you want every one to read purely 
for amusement?” some one asks. 

A deal of harm has been done by this fixed 
habit of opposing amusement to instruction, in 
talking about reading. Robert Louis Steven- 
“reading, to be worth the name, 
Now, when reading is 


son said that 
should be a rapture.” 
a rapture it is done neither for amusement nor 
for instruction, but for sympathy—for the in- 
terplay of kinship between author and reader; 
and what is better than an exchange of whole- 
some sympathies in any form? 

The idea of basing a child’s reading on the 
books that teach this specific lesson or that is 
deplorable. Suppose he eats too fast, and his 
guardian wishes to break him of that bad habit. 
Let the little man, by all means, be instructed 
as to the habit’s evils, but let us think twice 
before directing his reading to some feeble 
tale about a boy who got indigestion through 
bolting his food. Would it not be better to 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


exalt him, if possible, with the poetry and mirth 
of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” one of the 
treasures of the world, and trust that while it 
is doing so many other great things for him it 
will also refine and soften his instincts and 
make him more amenable to instruction in all 
good manners? 

It is not enough that a child learn what is 
taught in text-books and manuals of morals 
and manners. All that can be done should 
be done to make him brave and loving, high- 
spirited, humorous, ready, inventive, fluent, and 
witty, seriously observant and wise in the ways 
of men — to give him, in short, all good gifts. 
He will never possess them all in full measure, 
but the best authors whom he can read with 
enjoyment will help him in ways that no strait 
code of study or conduct can. 

The best authors hold their place because 
the best readers have found inspiration and 
enrichment in their work. 

“It has no literary merit, but it teaches’ 
this or that, we hear said in commendation. 
But when a book is truly judged as without 
literary merit, it is because it is in some way 
shallow or trivial or false or lame; and while 
we are learning its little conscious good lesson, 
what about its big unconscious bad one? 

But the persons who want to make reading 
only an improving task are not the only ones 
from whom we respectfully differ. It has been 
pleasant and ‘enlightening to read the lists of 
youthful readers who enthusiastically indorse 
their selections as being what they “like best.” 
Youthful readers working unassisted could 
hardly make their choice on any other plan. 
But the lists from the elders who state that 
they tell what children “take to” most 
eagerly were not inspiring. We will not 
say these lists were founded on what children 
enjoy most, for there are different kinds of en- 
joyment, and we believe that the best kinds are 
truly the most enjoyable; but many children 
take to merely childish books most eagerly, 
just as they prefer sugar to bread and meat. 
Some sugar and some childish reading are 
good, but too much of either destroys a normal, 
healthy appetite for better food. It is not good 
for any one to confine his reading to such works 
as express only, no matter how felicitously, 
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thoughts and feelings on his own level. We 
all need to read much that lifts us and shows 
us more that we would ever find out for our- 
selves. Children who have not been demoral- 
ized with too much literary sugar generally 
love to read many things that are beyond 
them. The English tongue is blessedly rich in 
true literature, original, and in standard transla- 
tion, that is calculated to nourish both youth 
and age. Such works should be the foundation 
of the boy’s or girl’s library. Read and enjoyed 
(we get no important benefit from any reading 
we do not enjoy), it may safely be trusted to 
do good, whether or not we can always put a 
finger on the exact lesson conveyed. 

A special reason for giving to young readers 
books established among English classics is that 
it educates them in modes of feeling and expres- 
sion other than those in fashion in their own 
little hour. When we are young we are plastic, 
and are easily moved to sympathize with many 
styles; and the man who in youth has never 
learned the accents of the masters of an earlier 
day is sadly apt to remain imprisoned in his 
own time, to his lasting impoverishment. 

On the whole, the lists received are full of 
encouragement for those who believe that, as 
one correspondent says, “the best is none too 
good for the children.” Most of the lists, even 
those from the smallest competitors, had a few 
great names that stood out like stars. “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” has been mentioned, and stands 
first in popularity with all kinds and conditions 
of list-makers. But “ A®sop’s Fables,” ‘“ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,” and “Gulliver's 
Travels” make a great showing, too. The 
several little cramped hands that attribute the 
authorship of “ Gulliver’s Travels” to “ Lem- 
uel Gulliver” gave us keen pleasure. And ac- 
quaintance with a good book is not completed, 
but only begun, by early knowledge of it. It 
will grow on us as we grow. 

Among the modern writings that are very 
widely loved, it is delightful to see Dana’s 
“Two Years before the Mast,” and Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s “Man without a 
Country.” Their success shows again how free 
from tricks, how grave and simple, may be the 
writer who wins his way in young hearts. 

THe COMMITTEE OF AWARD. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD. 


To THE EpiTor oF St. NICHOLAS: 

The Committee to whom was intrusted the task of selecting from more than four thousand 
competitors those to whom the six prizes should be awarded, have found their task—as, indeed, 
it was known it would be—anything but an easy one. 

It was not so very difficult to draw the line between those lists that might be considered 
fairly successful, and those that, for one reason or another, could be placed in the second rank. 
This part of the work took a long time, of course, but it did not call for the same nice dis- 
crimination needed in the next steps. 

When, out of the thousands originally received, more than a hundred had been set apart for 
the more minute examination called for by their higher quality, the difficulty of the Committee’s 
task was enormously increased. There is no need, however, to dwell upon the details of the 
painstaking examination all received. Let it be enough to say that the Committee—of 
several members—were unanimous in the final conclusion regarding the rank assigned to the 
leading lists. It seems to them that a discriminating comparison of these lists will give ample 
justification for the Committee’s reward. It was decidedly a relief that, after the first prize- 
winner had been selected, the two lists next in rank could be declared entitled to second 
prizes without the need of passing upon their relative merit; and the same may be said of the 
three lists to which third prizes have been awarded. 

The Committee unanimously awards the prizes offered as follows: 


First Prize, of Fifteen Dollars in gold, to 
Mary Meap Hence, of Passaic, New Jersey. 


Two Second Prizes, of Ten Dollars in gold each, to 
ALICE LEARNED BuNNER, of New London, Connecticut, 
ISABEL DE TREVILLE, of New York City, New York. 


Three Third Prizes, of Five Dollars in gold each, to 
GraHaM Haw tey, of Tarrytown, New York, 
MarTHA D. StrincHaM, of Berkeley, California, 
DonaLD Munro, of Boston, Massachusetts. 


In this contest, and in previous competitions for prizes, it has been the feeling of the com- 
mittees that if there could be a hundred prizes, they might all be fairly awarded as fitting 
recognitions of the good will and good spirit and the praiseworthy efforts shown in the lists 
or answers submitted. But since prizes must be limited in number, in order that they should 
be worth the winning, St. NicHOLAs must recognize the worthiness of competitors who only 
just failed to secure other reward, by giving them Special Honorable Mention. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION. 


Margaret Lane Margaret Webb Virginia Doane Euphemia Bakewell 

Mary R. Silsby Ralph Woodworth Julius Park Isabella M. Andrews 

F. M. Richardson Mrs. F. H. Haserot Mrs. John D. Hammond John L. Hervey 

Alice C. Haines Wm. Morgan Carpenter Mrs. J. L. Teague Mary J. Fisk 

Jean Y. Richardson S. M. Francis Mrs. Francis T. Sawyer Donald A. Williams 

Chauncey B. Garver Harriet D. Tufts Emily L. Bull Mrs. Arthur Nichols 
Alice C. Moore Louise M. Carson 
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A great many competitors still remain whose names should be printed as an indication that 


they, too, have merited public recognition by the excellent lists submitted. 


NicHo.as publishes the following roll of honor: 


John Cowan Bogle, Jr. 
Katie Bogle 

Kate Kelson Brown 

S. S. F. Callahan 

W. M. Carrick 
Elizabeth M. Creigh 
Harriet C. Cringan 
Samuel A. Greely 
George Lynch 

Alice M. Meigs 

E. Louise Steinbrenner 
E. Louise Stern 

Julia B. Thomas 
Charles A. Rockwood 
B. J. Savage 

Francis Morris Miller 
Horace Gray 

Anne M. Cummins 
Alice Goldschmidt 
Helen Ellwanger 

Mrs. J. A. Wells 

Alice H. Whittaker 
Henry G. Brengle 

K. M. Cone 

George Whitney Calhoun 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


Susan Whalley Allison 
Amy J. Einstein 

Jean R. A. Brown 
Mrs. A. A. Paine 
William S. Lord 

Mrs. E. H. Gilbert 
Edith Johnson 
Marion Hills 

Charles M. Froelicher 
Evelyn Holliday 
Imogene McClees 
Nina Sutliff 

Angier B. Duke 

John F. Cassell 
Willie Downey (Miss) 
Buncie B. Hahn 
Esther Fortuine 
Barrett R. Wellington 
Florence Brandegee 
Theodore M. Crisp 
Henry G. Ralston 
Elizabeth A. Higgins 
Hannah Heidenheim 
Annie Burt 

H. Rowan Gaither 


Inez Sledge Campbell 
Charles Pratt Tuttle 
Margaret R. Thompson 
C. H. Poe 

Elizabeth I. Cummins 
Katherine French 
Elizabeth B. Bassett 
Rena Merchant 

Mrs. S. H. Linn 

M. H. Rust 

Benjamin Wilson Marinus 
Abby Louise Barney 
Gertrude E. Heath 
Julia Hurlbut 

Isabel Adair Lynde 
Philip Greeley Clapp 
Elinor Russel Gibb 
Benjamin Sledd 

Maisie and Evelyn Radford 
Helen Elizabeth Graves 
Edith Gifford 

Harry D. Cowles 

A. C. Allyn 

Cornelia B. Thompson 
Jay Zeamer 


For these Sr. 


Mrs. E. Washburn Brainard 
Helen L. Paddock 

T. C. Durley 

Mary L. Wharton 
Elisabeth I. McMillin 
Julia B. Farrington 
Theodore A. Guild 
Augusta M. Davies 
Ariadne Gilbert 

Isabel Helen Noble 

Mrs. Mary Forrer Peirce 
R. B. Garver 

John D. Sutherland 
Minnie W. Andrews 
Frances Hardy Hammond 
Florence E. Sontag 
Nicholas Cuyler Bleecker 
Charles P. Hamill 
Gwendolen Morse 

Bessie Kelly 

Robert Ralston Jones, Jr. 
Baldwin Mann 

Esther Crandall 

Caroline A. Austin 


One of the oldest of maxims enforces the lesson that there should be no dispute concerning 
matters of taste. The judges in this competition have no expectation that their award will 
They are equally sure that no conceivable 


satisfy a// the competitors and their friends. 
award would have satisfied every one. 


Many of the letters that came with lists of books very 


courteously and kindly recognized this condition of affairs from the beginning, and expressed 
a cheerful willingness to abide by the Committee’s decision, whatever that might be. The 
Committee feel, therefore, that they have the hearty support of the majority of the competitors 
when they say that they are satisfied that the best lists, all things considered, have won the 


prizes and secured recognition. 


On other pages of this department there is a general state- 


ment of certain conclusions to which the Committee have been led in making their awards. 
In conclusion, the Committee wishes to record their judgment that this competition has 

shown plainly that twenty-five names of books, even with the addition of ten substitutes, do 

not form a list long enough to admit even the very best books—one might say the indispen- 


sable books—that should be found in a child’s library. 


Perhaps the best method of causing the 


worthy efforts of the thousands of willing competitors to bear goodly fruit will be for Sr. 
NICHOLAS to attempt, by the aid of the best lists submitted, to suggest an ideal library of “ One 
Hundred Best Books” for children’s reading. Of course, in selecting the hundred volumes 
the same limitations as those governing the contest will be followed. 

The Committee beg leave, finally, to remind competitors that in the conditions of the contest, 
as published in the April number, it was especially stated that the Committee could not pre- 


serve the lists, nor enter into correspondence concerning them. 


A moment’s reflection will 








show the necessity for this rule, and we know that competitors will cheerfully abide by it. 
The winning lists are printed on the next page. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


First-Priz—E List, MARY MEAD HEDGE. 


. Ivanhoe, Scott. 

. Quentin Durward, Scott. 

. Pathfinder, Cooper. 

. Last of the Mohicans, Cooper. 


Jungle Books, Kipling. 

Westward Ho!, Kingsley. 

Arabian Nights. 

The Rose and the Ring, Thackeray. 


. Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 

. A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 
. Christmas Stories, Dickens. 

. Poems of Longfellow. 


. Works of Shakspere. 


. Treasure Island, Stevenson. 
. Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson. 
. Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 


. Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 
. Sketch Book, Irving. 
The Man without a Country, Hale. 


. Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 

. Alice in Wonderland, Carroll. 

. Uncle Remus, Harris. 

. Jackanapes, Ewing. 

. Wild Animals I have Known, Thompson. 


Substitutes. 


. Lady of the Lake, Scott. 

. The Caged Lion, Yonge. 

. Water Babies, Kingsley. 

. Rudder Grange, Stockton. 

. Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, Holmes. 
. King of the Golden River, Ruskin. 

. Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 

. Little Women, Alcott. 

. Fairy Tales, Andersen. 


SECOND-PR1ZE LIsT, 
ALICE LEARNED BUNNER. 


. Water Babies, Charles Kingsley. 
Alice in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. 


. Robinson Crusoe, Defoe. 


. Through the Looking-Glass, Lewis Carroll. 
. The First Jungle Book, Rudyard Kipling. 


FOLK’S LIBRARY. 


7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

The Rose and the Ring, Thackeray. 
Lady of the Lake, Scott. 

Tales from Shakspere, Lamb. 


. Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 
. Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. 


Esop’s Fables. 


. Ivanhoe, Scott. 


Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 
Fairy Tales, Andersen. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Shakspere. 
David Copperfield, Dickens. 
Treasure Island, Stevenson. 
Kenilworth, Scott. 

Age of Fable, Bulfinch. 

Two Years before the Mast, Dana. 
Household Tales, Grimm. 

Arabian Nights. 

Westward Ho!, Kingsley. 


SECOND-PRIZE List, ISABEL DE TREVILLE. 


I. 
2. 


w 


10. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Esop’s Fables, or Arabian Nights. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, or Alice 


through the Looking-Glass, Dodgson. 

Bob, Son of Battle, Ollivant. 

Christmas Stories, or David Copperfield, 
Dickens. 

Don Quixote, Cervantes. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, or Lang’s Fairy 
Books. 


. Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 
. Ivanhoe, or Kenilworth, or Tales of a 


Grandfather, Scott. 

The Jungle Book, and The Second Jungle 
Book, Kipling. 

King of the Golden River, Ruskin. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 

Man without a Country, Hale. 

Morte d’Arthur, Malory. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

Prince and Pauper, Clemens. 

Robinson Crusoe, Defoe. 

The Rose and the Ring, Thackeray. 

Sketch Book, Irving; or The Spy, or The 
Deerslayer, Cooper. 
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g. Story of a Short Life, or Jackanapes, Mrs. 


Ewing. 


. Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss. 
21. Tales from Shakspere, Lamb. 
. Tanglewood Tales, or The Wonder Book, 


Hawthorne. 


. Treasure Island, Stevenson. 


Uncle Remus, J. C. Harris. 


. Water Babies, or Westward Ho!, Kingsley. 


Turirp-Prize List, GRAHAM HAWLEY. 


General. 


. Children’s Book, Horace E. Scudder. 


Notre.—A collection of the imaginative literature 
of the world most suitable for children. 


vetry. 


Book of Famous Verse, Repplier. 


. Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson. 
. Scott’s Poems. 


Fairy Tales and Allegory. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 


. Alice in Wonderland, or Through the 
Looking-Glass, Dodgson. 
. Tanglewood Tales, or Wonder Book, 
Hawthorne. 
. Water Babies, Kingsley. 
Floating Prince, etc., Stockton. 
Animal Stovies. 
Jungle Book, Kipling. 
Uncle Remus, Harris. 
Wild Animals I have Known, E. S. 


Thompson. 
Stories of Adventure. 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; or Swiss Family 
Robinson, Wyss and Montolieu. 
Ivanhoe, Scott. 
Westward Ho!, Kingsley. 
Last of the Mohicans, or The Pilot, 
Cooper. 


. Prince and Pauper, Mark Twain. 


Robin Hood, Pyle. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 
Verne. 


. Two Years before the Mast, Dana; or Cap- 


tains Courageous, Kipling. 
Tales of Every-day Life. 


. David Copperfield, Dickens. 


22. 


Tom Brown’s School-Days, Hughes. 
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Little Women, Alcott. 

Hans Brinker, Dodge. 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote, or 
Meadow, Ewing. 


Mary’s 


THIRD-PRIZE List, DONALD Munro. 


. The Arabian Nights. 


Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; or Swiss Family 
Robinson. 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, or Andersen’s Fairy 


Tales. 


. Tales from Shakspere, Lamb. 


Ivanhoe, Scott; or The Scottish Chiefs, 
Porter. 


5. The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper. 
. The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 
. Twice-Told Tales, or The Wonder Book, 


Hawthorne. 


. Water Babies, Kingsley; or The Rose and 


the Ring, Thackeray. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days, Hughes. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Carroll. 
Through the Looking-Glass, Carroll. 
A Dog of Flanders, “ Ouida” ; or The Man 
without a Country, Hale. 


The Story of a Short Life, Ewing; or The 


Gentle Heritage, Crompton. 

Rab and his Friends, Brown. 

The Voyage of a Naturalist, Darwin. 

Hans Brinker, Dodge. 

Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
Harris. 

The Story of a Bad Boy, Aldrich; or Little 
Women, Alcott. 

The Parent’s Assistant, Edgeworth; or 
Parables from Nature, Gatty. 

The Jungle Book, Kipling. 

Wild Animals I have Known, Thompson. 

At the Back of the North Wind, Mac- 
Donald. 

Tales of a Grandfather, Scott; or Age of 
Chivalry, Bulfinch. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 


THIRD-PRIzE List, MARTHA D. STRINGHAM. 


Hans Andersen’s Household Book of 


Fairy Tales. 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
. Swiss Family Robinson. 
. Water Babies, Charles Kingsley. 
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5. Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 

6. Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis 

Carroll. 

8. Alice through the Looking-Glass, Carroll. 

g. At the Back of the North Wind, George 
MacDonald. 

10. The Rose and the Ring, William M. 
Thackeray. 

11. Heidi, Johanna Spyri. 

12. Prince and Pauper, Mark Twain. 

13. Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere. 

14. Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 


BY THE PRIZE-WINNERS. 


(Jury, 


15. Child-Life, Whittier and Lucy Larcom. 

16. Book of Famous Verse, Agnes Repplier. 

17. Scott’s Poems. 

18. Longfellow’s Poems. 

19. Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall, 
Washington Irving. 

20. Christmas Stories, Dickens. 

21. Ivanhoe. 

22. Arabian Nights. 

23. Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
Joel Chandler Harris. 

24. First Jungle Book, Kipling. 

25. Second Jungle Book, Kipling. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 





ConTRiIBUTORS are respectfully informed that between the rst of June and the 15th of September manuscripts cannot conveniently be 


examined at the office of St. NicHoLas. 


Consequently, those who desire to favor the magazine with contributions 


will please postpone sending their MSS. until after the last-named date. 





Omro, Wis. 
DEAR St. NicHo.as: I go to school in Omro. The 
Fox River runs through Omro. The banks of the river 
are low. They caught a sturgeon in the Fox River that 
weighed one hundred and fourteen pounds. The stur- 
geons run only a little while in the spring. Oshkosh is 
about twelve miles from Omro. Omro is not a very 
large town: [I live in the country, two miles and a half 
from Omro. I am eleven years old. I have two brothers. 
I have one dog. In the winter I have a sled that I hitch 
my dog on. He will draw the sled all around. When 
I tell him to stop he will stand still until I tell him he can 
go. My teacher’s name is Miss Lowd. She reads to us 
from the St. NICHOLAS. I like the stories very much. 

I will close now. Yours truly, 
MARJORIE BoorH. 


MANILA, P. I., November 27, 1898. 
MY DEAR CHILDREN: I wrote you awhile ago about 
Lionardo, my native servant. Well, Lionardo liked to 
leave the quarters without permission ’most too well to 
suit me, and he would come later and later every morn- 
ing. On the last of October he stayed out for All 
Saints’ Day. When he got back the following day, I 


asked where he had been, and he folded his hands to 
indicate prayer, and pretended that he had been praying 
all day. 


I promptly paid him off, and soon hired another 


boy, whose name is Francisco. I call him “ Frisco "’ for 
short. Frisco evidently had heard that I wanted my 
boy to be on hand, and for the first week he was always 
in evidence, and apparently always busy. He wakes me 
up at 6A.M.; he makes my bed, keeps my room clean, 
and waits on me at table. He is not so exquisite in his 
attentions as Lionardo was, but is more substantial. He 
wakes me in a very soft voice, “ Sefior Coronel!” whis- 
pered near my ear every morning. And he seems very 
affectionate and faithful. 

Major Howard’s boy, Miguel (pronounced Mi-gell), 
garlanded the major’s room with flowers, and one day | 
took Frisco to the major’s room, pointed to the flowers, 
and cried, “Bella! bueno!” (“ Beautiful! good! ”’) 
Frisco said softly, “ Si, sefior,” and started to the garden. 
I had pointed to an artistic two-storied bouquet on the 
major’s desk, and when my boy returned it was with a 
three-storied one. Since that time he brings a fresh 
bouquet every morning, and tries to do everything better 
than Miguel. 

To wipe the floor, he places a cloth dampened with 
coal-oil under each foot, and skates about over the floor 
until it shines. 

He likes to keep my clothes clean, and has had as 
high as sixty-seven pieces in the wash in one week. 

He also insists on my taking a cane when I go out. 
If I forget it,—and I generally do,— he comes running 
after me with it. 
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If I have a spot on my white clothes (I dress in white 
most of the time) he insists on my changing at once, and 
evidently feels that his professional reputation is at stake 
every time I leave the quarters. 

This is Sunday. Our band plays on the Luneta, the 
fashionable promenade, this evening. I expect to listen 
to it. 

Although nature has done much to make this land at- 
tractive, she has also given it fevers and other diseases. 
One has to live temperately and take every precaution in 
a sanitary way to keep well. 

Everything here soon gets covered with mold. My 
cloth uniforms were packed in a chest for several weeks. 
One day I opened it, and they were all moldy, and had 
to be taken out, dried, brushed, and aired. They are 
now hanging up, and if I do not look out the ants will 
eat them. My shoes get moldy overnight, as I have 
told you. My saddle has to be cleaned every day, and 
so it is with everything. 


Your loving father, A. S. Frost. 


THE LEGEND OF THE INDIAN PIPE. 
WHEN the white-faced European 
Drove the red man from kis lands,— 

Drove him from the broad Atlantic 
To the far Pacific sands,— 

The Great Spirit, looking downward, 
Grieved to see his children sad; 

Told them they might leave behind them 
One small thing of all they had. 

Then they gquarreled, all; and one said: 

“Let us leave a thing of war,— 

Tomahawk,—that they, by fighting, 
May at last exist no more.” 

And another said: “Nay; let us 
Leave behind an arrow-head, 

That its point may draw their life-blood 
Till these people all are dead.” 

“ But, my brothers,” cried a third one, 

“Tomahawk and arrow bring 

Death so sudden, swift, and painless 
That it loses all its sting; 

Rather let us leave the snake-skin 
That I belt about my waist, 

That a subtle, silent poison 
May destroy them, not with haste.’ 

Then there came great Asseboyné, 
He, the greatest chief of all, 

From his hut beside Niagara, 
Where the thunder-waters fall. 

“ Brothers!” cried the aged sachem, 

“Will ye now, about to go, 

Leave but war and hate behind you? 
Will ye treat the white men so? 

Let us answer the Great Spirit, 
Asking not for strife and war, 

But that he shed peace and plenty 
On this land forevermore. 

Now, ye thunder-waters, listen! 
And, thou rolling river, hear! 

And, ye rocks and trees, remember! 
Harken, brothers, now, and fear! 
Though the red man leave his wigwam, 
Passing toward the setting sun, 
Though he take with him his blanket 

And his tomahawk and gun, 
Let him leave behind his peace-pipe 
By the ashes of his home, 
Leaving it alight and burning, 
O’er the land he used to roam.” 
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The Great Spirit heard the answer, 
And it pleased him there above; 
For he said: “ Between the red man 
And the white man now is love.” 
MARGARET DOANE GARDINER 
(14 years old). 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


I ASKED a maid in fair Bordeaux 

To marry me. I loved her seaux, 

Ah, me! it was a crushing bleaux 
When she replied, “ You booby, neaux.” 
So then I journeyed to Cologne 

To wed a girl I long had knogne. 
When I got there my bird had flogne, 
And I, alas! am still alogne. 


So now I linger in Marseilles, 

With cheerfulness that never feilles — 

Hoping that soon some favoring geilles 

Will put new wind into my seilles. 
Joun C. M. VALENTINE. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

My DEAR St. NicHoLas: I like you very much and 
look forward to you every month. I am just going to 
tell you what I really do every day. 

I live in Staffordshire, near Wolverhampton, out in the 
country. We have taken you for twelve years. 

I have two ponies of my own; one goes in harness, the 
other for riding. I have ‘‘ cubbed ” once or twice, and 
now I am hunting. I can jumpand drive. I am always 
with our horses. We have about ten dogs, one cat, and 
fourteen horses. I am always going away somewhere. 
I have been to Spain twice, once to France, twice to 
Scotland, four or five times to Wales, and heaps of times 
in England in different places, five times to London. I 


love London. I saw the Jubilee; it was nice. We have 
a very big house, stables, and garden. I love flowers. 
I go to a very nice school for boys and girls. My bro- 


thers go riding when they are not at school. One goes 
to Eton; the other will soon go. I am eleven years old. 
I have acted in four plays at school — different ones, you 
know. I love skating, and do so want to go to Amer- 
ica, where my mother was born, and to see my grand- 
father. Yours very truly, 
Daisy St. CLAIR MANDER. 


ITHACA, MICH. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am a little boy ten years 
old, and it is the first time I have ever written to you. 

My father is a publisher, and I like to go down to the 
office and see the presses work. 

Last summer we took a trip to the Upper Peninsula 
and visited the copper-mines. 

At the Calumet and Hecla Mine they were making a 
trial of their new engine, Jumbo, which is 7000 horse- 
power, and the largest engine in the world. It made 
us think of an elephant, it moves so noiselessly and with- 
out a jar to the building. Then we went down in the 
Atlantic Mine at Houghton. There were ten in our 
party, and they lowered the skip very slowly. My 
mama was afraid; but I enjoyed it. The shaft was 
2900 feet deep and slightly inclined. We each had a 
candle in our hand; and when the skip started down, 
it seemed as though the earth was lifting over us. 
When we got down a little way, the water from the 
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veins was trickling over the rocks down the sides of the 
shaft. After we had ridden several minutes we heard 
the picks ringing through the mine, and then we knew 
we were nearly down to the last level. Since our trip 
the Atlantic Mine has burned out. 


Your loving reader, HOLLIs CHASE. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 

Dear St. NicHowas: I thought I would write to you 
and thank you for some of your nice stories. 

Among the continued ones are: “Denise and Ned 
Toodles,” “ Quicksilver Sue,” “A Boy of the First Em- 
pire,” and “ Trinity Bells.” 

Among the short ones in the May number: “ Foxglove 
Freaks,” “ Admiral Dewey’s Sword,” “ Saigo’s Picnic,” 
and “ An Impromptu.” 

I enjoy the Letter-box very much, and I have looked 
for a letter from Los Angeles, but I have never seen one. 

I have only one pet, and that is a parrot. His name 
is “ Pedro,” but we call him “Polly.” He is too young 
to talk, but I think he is trying. Iam very anxious to 
see this printed, as my mother does not know I am writ- 
ing, and my school-teacher is helping me. 

I must close now, but I remain your most devoted 
reader, BERNICE H. REYNOLDs. 


—_—_—- 


WE thank the young correspondents who have sent us 
interesting letters, and regret that we can acknowledge 
most of the letters only by printing the writers’ names. 
To help young readers to find their names, they have 
been put in alphabetical order, except where letters came 
all in one envelope. 

Hester Alexander, Margaret T. Almeda, “An Old 
Friend” (who writes of his bright dog “ Dix”), Virginia 
Bean, Edwin G. Boring, Anna Mae Bozard, J. W. Cald- 
well, Marie Eloise Christie, Jeon Cory, Dorothy Doyle, 
Rachel Draper, Esther D., Ruth Eliot, Erl H. Ellis, D. 
and M. Evans, Dorothy May Fraser (who sent a letter 
in verse), Elizabeth Freeman, Louise Fuller, Mary 
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Eleanor George, Kate Gills, Louise Hains, Caroline Hin- 
man, Frank N. Hoag, Adele Honigsberg, “ Kathryn,” 
Julia McCormick, Arthur Meyer, Dorothy Mix, M.V. M., 
Robert Osborn, Hilton S. Pedley (who writes from Nu- 
gata, Japan, to say: “I am not a Japanese as some peo- 
ple call me, for I cannot speak their language, I do not 
dress their way, I do not eat their kind of food ’°— which 
seems conclusive), Janet Penman, Hayward Post, Bertie 
Regester, Francis Rives, Christine Robidoux, Janet 
Smith, R. C. Southack, Helen Souther, Miles Stadler, 
Helen V. Tillotson, Eloise T., Anna Lawrence Watson, 
Hugh Weldow (a plucky young fellow who earns his 
St. NICHOLAS by weeding the garden), Marian L. Weld, 
Marie White, Nannie Whitman, Bartlett Wilson, Dorothy 
Young. ; 

Besides these letters sent separately, two budgets came 
from schools, each packed into one envelope. From a 
Pennsylvania schoo] the following scholars sent letters : 
E. Arlington Buckley, J. Monroe Buckley, Eva M. 
Peters, Lawrence Pierce, Elsie M. Piersol, Kate L. 
Ritter, Joseph H. Willits. From across the continent 
in Grass Valley, California, came some especially well 
written and interesting communications signed by Electa 
Ball, Clara Bone, Clara W. Carson, Mary Edwards, 
Elizabeth Hodge, Garnet McTaggart, William Purcell, 
and Evelyn Noblet. From the little writer last named 
we quote an interesting paragraph about a snow-slide, 
and we desire also especially to thank William Purcell 
for his amusing story of his bantams and their adventures. 


Evelyn Noblet says in her letter: 


“ Once when I was in Sierra County there was a snow- 
slide, and the very first thing papa did was to look around 
after us children, and the second was that he looked for 
my bird ‘ Freddie.’ He was hanging on the wall all 
right, but my brother and I were gone. He hunted for 
us, but we were buried up; and after a while my sister 
found us under the snow. Most of the people left, and 
we did, too. All the small children, from six to seven, 
were put in sacks with their heads sticking out of the 
top. That is the way they carried me, for I was only 
six years old then. I took the dog and bird with me, for 
I did not want to leave them there. That time was the 
worst time they ever had, for I always treated them well.” 














“APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL.” 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


RuyYMED Worp-sguarREs. I. 1. Gloat. 2. Leave. 3. Oases. Diamonps. I. 1. W. 2. Cat. 3. Wales. 4. Tea. 
Avert. 5. Testy. II. 1. Realm. 2. Endue. 3. Adorn. 4. 1.C. 2. Poe. 3. Corea. 4. Eel. 5. A. 
vurid. 5. Mends. 


Rippte. N-aught. 


NuMERICAL ENIGMA. A Swarm oF Bees. 1. Bale. 2. Blubber. 3. Bone. 4. Bowl. 
5. Bracket. 6. Bear. 7. Brain. 8. Brake. 9. Branch. 10. 
Bream. 11. Blast. 12. Brick. 13. Brill. 14. Bloom. 15. Block. 


— 


CHARADE. Man-date. 


Absence of occupation is not rest; 


A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 16. Brook. 17. Broom. 18. Brush. 19. Bruin. 20. Brogue. 
ConnecTeD Squares. I. 1. Mace. 2. Avow. 3. Core. 4. 21. Bray. 22. Ball. 
Ewes. II. 1. Darn. 2. Alee. Rest. 4. Nets. III. 1. Span. . ‘. » 
2. Pace. 3. Acme. 4. Need. IV. 1. Omen. 2. Mane. 3. Ends. Worp-squaRE. 1. Cheap. 2. Havre. 3. Event. 4. Arnot 
4 Nest. V. 1. Dirt. 2. Idea. 3. Reap. 4. Taps. 5. Petty. 
Divipep Worps. 1. Ca-ne, da-rt, cart. 2. Di-me, mi-ce, dice. CoNCEALED CENTRAL Acrostic. Solstice. 1. Testy. 2. Shout 
3. Ti-le, ha-re, tire. 4. La-mb, ra-ke, lake. 3. Tales. 4. Paste. 5. Aster. 6. Reins. 7. Laces. 8. Cheat. 


To our PuzzLers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoitas “ Riddle-box,” care of THE Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE Puzzles In THE Aprit Numper were received, before April r5th, from Paul Reese— Nessie and 
Freddie — Marjorie and Caspar— Mary Lester Brigham—M. McG.— Mama, Mrs. S., and Me— Elizabeth Tappan— Helen C 
McCleary — Mabel Miller Johns — Kathrine Forbes Liddle —“ Allil and Adi”— George Coe Van de Carr— Joe Carlada— Jack and 
George A. —* Sisters Twain ’’—‘“‘ Bob Sawyer’? — Helen Souther — Adeline and George — Bessie Thayer and Co. — Dorothy Kirkman — 
Sigourney Fay Nininger—C. D. Lauer and Co. — B. Warfield Kerr. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE ApriL NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from Ethel F. Fisher, 1 — Lizzie S. James, 1 — 
‘We and the World,” 2— Eugene W. Bleakie, 1 — Laurence P. Dodge, 6— Mary E. Meares, 2—‘‘ Reddy and Heady,” 1 — Walter 
M. Levy, 1—Jeannette Cholmeley-Jones, 1— Lorena Jacquot, 1—H. Ten Broeck Runk, 1— “Denise and Ned Toodles,” 1o— 
“Pugin,” 1— Helena Ross, :— Grace Salmon, 4 — Frederick H. Adler, 2—Erl_H. Ellis, 5 — Polly Osborne, 1— Sara L. Roehm, 1 — 
B. and two J.’s, 9— Rodney Dean, 1 — Herbert Murphy, 5— Mary Katharine Rake, 2— Ethel Gordinier, 1 — Mary Morrell, 1— D. 
Paul Musselman, 4 —George Spencer Mitchell, 12—Sara Jean Arnold, 4— Dorothy B. C., 1— Margaret Knox, 1 — Frederick R 
Chickley, 1 — Maude R. Kraus, 1 — Genevieve Morrell, 4—T. and M. D., 4— Louise B. Myers, 1 — Avis H. Danforth, 1 — Mary 
Eloise Christie, 7— Carrie Janson and Audrey Wigram, 1o — Samuel Edwin Earle, 3 — Marion and Julia Thomas, 10 — Russell and Helen 
Worstell, 1 —“ Bulligator,” 11 — Tim and May, 2— Eloise Tyler, 9 — Clara Anthony, 7— “‘ Interested Reader,”” Whitechurch, 1. 





DIAMOND. shouted, a stone, hard as adamant, struck Peter, who 
instantly chases the running children. Seizing a dry 
clod of earth, he hits James, whose arm he injures. 
Anna, remarking that it is too bad, helps him to the 
house. MARY H. COLLACOTT. 


1. In brag. 2. To dip or soak in a liquid. 3. Sal- 
ary. 4. A flowering plant. 5. The general drift of 
anything. 6. Aknight. 7. In brag. 

“FOUR WEEKS OF KANE.” 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
RIDDLE. 


NOT one moment without me 

Could a king or kingdom be; 

Not a single grain of wheat i. ae 
Without me would be complete ; 
Not a cow-boy on the scout 


Finds his herd my help without. © yeeey oa 
M. E. FLOYD. . F 8.8 : 
CONCEALED BIBLICAL NAMES. 
How many biblical names are concealed in the fol- I. 1. ACIRCLE. 2. Anotion. 3. Anancient tyrant. 
lowing paragraphs ? 4. A prison. 
John and James played by the sea-shore every day, II. 1. A track for travel. 2. A feminine name. 3. 
more often with Anna than alone. One morning they Advanced in years. 4. A wall decoration. 
picked up a lot of stones and ruthlessly threw them at III. 1. Brink. 2. An opening. 3. A desert of 
the water —a most dangerous pastime. Asia. 4. A poetic name of Ireland. 
They missed their aim, and, although Anna ominously M. F. W. AND E. C. B, 
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OMITTED LETTERS. 


WHEN the proper letter is inserted between the words 
that describe the first and second pictures on each line, 
it will make a word that describes the third picture. 
When these inserted letters are properly arranged, they 
w. 


will spell the name of a famous American. F. H. 


OE ee amy 

(h 5 ') 

P FAMOUS “Aneriesn Sp. 
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THREE CHARADES, 
I. 


PICTURE a public notice; and next a little field; 
An American historian your penciled efforts yield. 


II. 
Then draw a people’s pleasure-ground; next, he who 
wanders there ; 
Another famed American your pencil will declare. 
III. 


Take a machine for printing ; and a tiny house so small; 
And a similar great writer your picture will recall. 
L. E. JOHNSON. 


WINDMILL PUZZLE. 


+ * . 
7 

* » 

* * + * ° ° 


I. UppeR LEFT-HAND TRIANGLE: I. In trombone. 
2. A pronoun. 3. To employ. 4. Stockings. 65. 
Part of the hand. 
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II. UPPER RIGHT-HAND TRIANGLE: 1. Expended. 
2. Agame. 3. Ahornedanimal. 4. Aword of denial. 
5. In trombone. 

IIL. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. A stain. 
3- Above. 4. A stated period of time. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND TRIANGLE: 1. In trom- 
bone. 2. A familiar abbreviation. 3. A vehicle. 4. 
To post. 5. An article of furniture. 

V. Lower’ RIGHT-HAND  Tri- 
ANGLE: I. A useful commodity. 2, 
A kind of fish. 3. A kind of feather. 
4- A preposition. 5. In trombone. 

H. W. E. 


2. Affection. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and written one below another 
(in the order here given), one of the 
rows of letters will spell the name of 
a celebrated English philosopher and 
statesman 


CROSS-WORDS: I. An insult. 2. 
A mutual pledge. 3. A horizontal 
cross-bar in a window over a door. 
4. A kind of cake or bread used in 
Scotland. 5. The art of disposing 
military and naval forces in order for 
battle. 6, Apparel. 
large dog, noted for its strength and 
courage. 8. A cupboard intended to 
contain articles of value. 9. Any 
marked peculiarity or characteristic. 
1o. A red variety of zircon, some 
times usedasagem. 11. A cluster of 
dilapidated buildings. 12. The com- 
mon buttercup. “SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


BLow hot or cold, come wet or dry, 
Mine is the season of July. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


. I ’Lu tell a tale beyond belief, 
Although by this I come to grief. 


2. While fish in every pond are found, 
I ’ve heard that herrings walk the ground. 


3. And though a jellyfish is shy, 
’T is bold enough within a pie, 


4. And has ten thousand ways to slip 
If caught between the cup and lip. 


5. I ’ve heard with low, peculiar thud, 
A soft-shell crab rush through the mud; 


6. And seen what every fisherman dreads — 
A whale monopolize oyster-beds. 


7. Alarm or fear I never feel, 
Save when I tread upon an eel, 


8. Or find within my shoe a worm; 
Oh, then with screams I see it squirm! 


9. Until, with nervous chills and groans, 
I fall upon my marrow-bones. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 





7. A kind of 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE ON MINOT'S LEDGE. 





